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INTRODUCTION 


Mem arl olFttRliNi from women. They are equal only m 
their Common membership of the same species, humankind. 
To maintain that they are the same m aptitude, skill or 
behaviour is to build a society based on a biological anti 
scientific tie. 

The sexes are different because their brains are different. 
The brain, ihe chief administrative and emotional organ of 
life, is differently constructed in men and in women; it 
processes information in a different way, which results in 
ditterem perceptions, priorities and behaviour, 

In the past ten years there has been an explosion of 
scientific research into what makes the sexes different- Doc¬ 
tors, scientists, psychologists and sociologists, working apart, 
have produced a body of findings which, taken together, 
paints a remarkably consistent picture. And the picture is 
orte of startling sexual asymmetry. 

At last there is an answer to the exasperated lament "Why 
can't a woman be mote like a man?"; it is time to explode the 
social myth that men and women are virtually interchange 
able, all things being equal All things arc not equal 

Until recently, behavioural differences between the sexes 
have been explained away by social conditioning - the ex 
pectations of parents, whose own attitudes, in turn, reflect 
the expectations of society; little boys are told that they 
shouldn't cry, and that the way to the rop depends on 
masculine assertion and aggression, Scant attention was paid 
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to the biological view that we be what we arc because 
of the way we are made. Today, there is too much new 
biological evidence for the sociological argument to prevail, 
Tilt argument ot biology at last provides a comprehensive, 
and scientifically provable framework within which we can 
begin to understand why we are who we are. 

If the social explanation is inadequate, the biochemical 
argument seems more plausible - that it is our hormones 
which make us behave in specific* stereotypical ways. But* as 
wt will discover, hormones alone do not provide the whole 
answer; what makes the difference is the interplay between 
those hormones and the male or female brains, pre wired 
specifically to react with them. 

What you will read in this book about the differences 
between men and women may make both sexes angry or 
smug. Both reactions are wrong. If women have reason Lu 
rage, it is not because science has set at naught their hard- 
won struggle towards equality; their wrath should rather be 
directed at those who have sought to misdirect and deny 
them their very essence. Many women in the List thirty or 
forty years have been brought up to believe that they are, or 
should be, ‘as good as rhe next man', and in the process they 
have endured acute and unnecessary pain, frustration and 
disappointment. They were led to believe that once they had 
shaken off the shackles of male prejudice and oppression - 
the supposed source of their second-class status - the gates 
of the promised land of equal achievement would he- thrown 
open; women would be free at last to scale and conquer the 
commanding heights of the professions. 

Instead, in spite of greater emancipation in terms of edu 
cation, opportunity, and social attitudes, women are not 
noticeably 'doing better’ rhan they were thirty years ago. Mrs 
Thatcher is still the exception which proves the rule. There 
were more women in the British Cabinet in the i ^yos than 
there are at present. There has been no significant increase in 
the number of female MPs over the past three decades. Some 
women, seeing how far their sex has fallen short of the 
supposed ideal of power sharing, feel that they have failed. 
But they have only failed to be like men. 


Men, on the other hand* should find no cause for compla¬ 
cent celebration, although some wilt inevitably find ammuni¬ 
tion for their bar-room prejudices; it is, for instance, true 
that most women cannot read a map as well as a man. But 
women can read a character better. And people are more 
important than maps, (The male mind s at this point, will 
immediately think of except ions to this.) 

Some researchers have been frankly dismayed ar what 
they base discovered. Some of their findings have been, if 
not suppressed, at least quietly shelved because of their 
potential social impact. But it is usually better to act on the 
basis of what is true, rather than to maintain, with the best 
well in the world, that what is true lias no right to be so. 

Better, too, to welcome and exploit rhe complementary 
dif ferences between men and women. Women should contrib¬ 
ute [heir specific female gifts rather than waste their energies 
in the pursuit of a sort of surrogate masculinity. A woman's 
greater imagination can solve intractable problems - be they 
professional or domestic - at one apparently intuitive stroke. 

The best argument for the acknowledgement of differences 
is that doing so would probably make us happier. The 
appreciation* for instance* that sex has different origins, 
motives, and significance in the context of the male and 
female brains, that marriage is profoundly unnatural to the 
biology of the male, might make us better and more consider¬ 
ate husbands and wives. The understanding that the roles of 
father and mother are not interchangeable might make us 
better parents. 

The biggest behavioural difference between men and 
women is the natural, innate aggression of men* which 
explains to a large degree their historical dominance of the 
species. Men didn’t learn aggression as one of the tactics of 
the sex war. We do not teach our boy children to be aggres¬ 
sive - indeed, we try vainly to un teach it. Even researchers 
must hostile tu the acknowledgement of sex differences agree 
that this is a m de feature, and one which cannot be explained 
by social cund it toning, 

Tlu writer H. H, Monro, ‘Saks', wrote an instructive 
little story about a liberal household where the parents 


sought to suppress their son's natural male aggression by- 
refusing him a set of tin soldiers; instead, they supplied a set 
of tin cml servants and teachers. All, they felt, was going 
well, until they sneaked into the playroom and saw that he 
had set out a battle royal between the regiments of the toy 
teachers and ihe model bureaucrats. The child was lucky, in 
that his parents in the end saw the futility of trying to make 
him something he w asn't, nor could ever be. 

We are an arrogant species. Our superiority to Other 
animals, in terms of our capacity to reason and discriminate, 
has been said to put li$ closer to ihe angels than to the 
chimpanzees. Perhaps that makes us, thinking of ourselves as 
masters of our destinies, ignore the notion that we are still 
subject to the biological imperatives of our bodies. We lorgei 
that, ultimately, like other animals, what we are and how we 
live is largely dictated by the messages that mould and 
inform our brains. 

Men and women could live more happily, understand and 
love each other better, organise the world to better effect, if 
we acknowledged our differences. ft r e could then build our 
lives on the twin pillars of our distinct sexual identities. It is 
time to cease the vain contention that men arid women are 
created the same. They were not, and no amount of idealism 
or Utopian fantasy can alter the fact. It can only strain the 
relationship between the sexes. 

Understanding that men are strong and weak in areas 
where women are weak and Strong could be, in the board' 
room and the bedroom, the beginning of wisdom and the 
start of a happier relationship between the sexes. 

It’s an old joke that the hook "All that Men Understand 
about Women' is a thm volume, and that the pages arc 
perfectly blank. 

It is lime to write on those pages. 


CHAPTER ONE 


The differences 


A hundred YEARS ago, the observation that men were differ¬ 
ent from women, in a whole range of aptitudes, skills, and 
abilities, would have been a leaden truism, a statement of the 
yawmngly obvious. 

Such a remark, uttered today, WOtlld evoke very different 
reactions. Said by a man, it would suggest a certain social 
ineptitude, a ttMVeU in matters of sexual politics, a sad 
deficiency in conventional wisdom, or a clumsy attempt to 
be provocative. A woman venturing such in opinion would 
be scorned as a traitor to her sex,, betraying the hard-fought 
'victories' of recent decades as women have sought equality 
of status, opportunity and respect. 

Yet the truth is that virtually every professional scientist 
and researcher into the subject has concluded that the brains 
of men and women arc different. There has seldom been J 
greater divide between what intelligent, enlightened opinion 
presumes - that men and women have the same brain - and 
what science knows - that they do not. 

When a Canadian psychologist entitled ail academic paper 
'Are men's and women's brains really different?' she acknow¬ 
ledged that the answer to the question was self-evident: 

Yes, of course. It would he amaring if men's and 
women's brains were nor different, given rhe gross 
morphological [structural] and often striking 
behavioural differences between men and women. 
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Must of us intuitively sense [hat the sexes are different. Rut 
this has become a universal, unshared, guilty secret, We have 
ceased to trust our common sense. 

The truth as. that for virtually our entire tenancy of the 
planet, we have been a sexist species. Our biology assigned 
separate functions to the male and female of Homo sapiens. 
Our evolution strengthened and refined those differences. 
Our civilisation reflected them. Our religion and our educa¬ 
tion reinforced them. 

Yet we both fear, and defy, history; we fear it, because we 
are afraid of seeming to he m complicity with the centuries- 
old crimes of sexual prejudice. We defy it, because we want 
tn believe that mankind has at last achieved escape velocity, 
released from the muddy gravity of our animal past and 
neanderthal assumptions. 

in the Last thirty years a small but influential collection of 
we I bi mentioned souls have tried to persuade us to adopt this 
new defiant appreciation. They have discovered that the 
religions and the education were a male plot to maintain the 
subordinate status of women. The discovery is probably 
correct. They have found that our so-called civilisations are 
founded on male aggression and dominance. That's probably 
true as well. So far so good. 

The problem comes when you look for an explanation of 
why this happened. If men and women are identical, and 
always have been, m the degree and manner in which they 
use their identical brains, how did the male sex manage so 
successfully, in virtually every culture and society m the 
world, to contrive a situation where the female was subordi¬ 
nate? Was u just men's greater musculature and body-weight 
that have made the realm of womanhood an occupied euuii- 
try lor the past scores of thousands of years? Was it the 
fact that until recent centuries women were pregnant most of 
the lime? Or is it more likely— as the facts suggest — that the 
differences between [he male and the female brain are at the 
root of the society we have and iht people m- nire? There are 
some biological facts of hie that, with the best, and most 
sexually liberated will m the world* we just cannot buck; 
would it not he better, rather than rage impotent!? against 
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the differences between the sexes, to acknowledge, under 
stand, exploit, and even enjoy them? 

For the last hundred years, scientists have tried to explain 
those differences although k has to be said that the first 
science of brum sex differences began with a methodology as 
crude as its assumptions. Simple measurement of the brain 
apparently proved that women lacked the necessary cerebral 
endowment to claim an equality of intellect. The Germans 
were particularly obsessed with this tape-measure scholar¬ 
ship, Rayertha! 1.1911} found it a minimum requirement for a 
professor of surgery that be have a head circumference of 
52,-5} centimetres: ’Under 52, ems you cannot expect an in¬ 
tellectual performance of any significance, while under 
50.> ems no normal intelligence can be expected.' In this 
connection he also observed, We do not have to ask for the 
head circumference of women of genius - they do not exist ' 
The French scientist, Gustave Le Bon, noting that many 
Parisian women had brains closer in size to those of gorillas 
th in of men, concluded that female inferiority was l so obvi¬ 
ous that no one can contest it for a moment". And he 
warned, forebodingly, of 

the day when, misunderstanding the inferior 
occupation!! which nature has given her, women leave 
the humc and take part in our battles, on that day .1 
social revolution will begirt and everything that 
maintains rhe sacred lies qf the family will disappear 


That social revolution has been with us for some rime; there 
has also been a revolution in the science of brain differences. 
Many perhaps most - of the mysteries of how rhe brain 
works have yet to be unravelled, but the differences between 
rhe brains of males and females - and the processes by which 
they become different - ate now clear. There is more to be 
known, more derail and qualification perhaps to add - bur 
the nature and cause of brain differences .ire now known 
beyond speculation, beyond prejudice, and beyond reason 
able doubt. 
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But now, just at rhe very moment when science can tell us 
what ibc differenced are, and where they spring from, we are 
asked to banish ihc assumption of difference as d it were j 
guilty thoughts 

Recent decades have witnessed two contradictory process¬ 
es: the development of scientific research into the differences 
between the sexes, and the political denial that such differ¬ 
ences exist. These two intellectual currents are, under- 
st,incj,ihly* not on speaking, terms. Science knows it dabbles 
in matters of sexual differences .it its risk: .it least one 
researcher into the field of gender differences was refused 
a grant on the grounds that "this work ought not to be done*. 
Another told us that he had given up his work because ‘the 
political pressure - the pressure on the truth' had become 
T tit I much. On the other hand, some of [hose working m the 
held of scs differences seem to evince an almost wanton 
disregard for scientific findings, bJtnkenng themselves 
against findings whose implications they might find too 
uncomfortable to recognise. 

The first systematic tests m explore sex differences were 
conducted in iSXi by Francis t-mon at the South Kensington 
Museum in London, He purported to base identified signifi¬ 
cant sex differences favouring men in strength of grip, sen¬ 
sitivity to shrill whistle sounds, and ability to work under 
pressure. Women were observed to be more sensitive to pain. 

Ten years later, in rhe United States, studies discovered 
that women could hear better than men, had a more conven¬ 
tional vocabulary, and preferred blue to red. Men preferred 
red to blue, used .1 more adventurous vocabulary, and had a 
preference for abstract and general thought, while women 
preferred practical problems, and individual tasks, 

Havelock Ellis's Man and Woman, published in tHyq, 
aroused immediate interest and ran into eight editions. 
Among the differences he chrome led were women’s superior¬ 
ity overmen ill memory* cunning, dissimulation, companion, 
patience* and tidiness. I he work of female scientists was 
found t a he more precise than that of men, but "perhaps a 
htcle lacking in breadth and initiative, though admirable 
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within a limited range*. A woman genius seemed to need the 
dose support of a man; Ellis gave the example of Madame 
Curie* who was the w ife of an already distinguished scientist, 
and pointed our rhar Mrs Browning's finest poems were 
al! written after she had the good fortune to meet Mr 
Browning. Ellis found that women disliked the essentially 
intellectual process of analysis - ‘They have the instinctive 
feeling that analysis may possibly destroy rhe emotional 
complexes by which they are largely moved and which appeal 
to them.’ 

These observations would have remained mere curiosities 
of scholarship, were it not for rhe development, beginning iti 
the 1360s* of new scientific research into the brain* Paradoxi¬ 
cally, the finding of gender differences corresponded with rhe 
period w’hen the political denial that any differences existed 
was at its most vocal* 

Paradoxically, too, interest in these differences grew out 
of an original scientific motive to suppress them. The prob¬ 
lem arose from IQ tests. Researchers noticed consistent differ¬ 
ences favouring one sex over the other in some of the abilities 
tested. This did not result m a chorus of eureka from the 
scientific community. In fact* it was regarded as something 
of a nuisance* muddying rhe waters of accurate measurement 
ol intelligence. In the 19504 Dr D. Wechster* an American 
scientist who developed the IQ rest most commonly used 
today, found that over thirty tests 'discriminated' in favour 
of one or rhe other sex. The very use of the word suggests 
[ha! the tests themselves were somehow to blame fc*r the fact 
that different sexes achieved different success rates, 

WechsJer* among others* sought to resolve the problem by 
eliminating all those tests which resulted in findings of signifi¬ 
cant sex differences. When ir still proved difficult to produce 
'scx-ncutr.-d' results* they dcliher.itcly introduced 'malc- 
danted’ or 'female-slanted* items to arrive at approximately 
equal scores. It is an odd w r ay of conducting a scientific 
study; if you don't like the result you get from an experiment* 
you fix rhe data to produce a more palatable conclusion. 
The sporting equivalent would be to handicap Olympic 
pok-vaulters with lead weights, or poles of different length, to 



ensure that the desired truth prevails: that all pole-van hers, 
regardless nf prowess or agility, are created equal. 

Fven so. sex differences stubbornly emerged, like recalci¬ 
trant dandelions in a chemically treated lawn. Wcvfoslcr even 
came to rhe conclusion from a series of sub-tests that it 
might he possible to demonstrate a measurable superiority 
of women over men in general intelligence. On rhe other 
hand, our of 105 tests assessing skills in solving maze-puzzles, 
involving the most heterogeneous populations throughout 
the world* ranging from the most primitive to the most 
highly civilised, 99 showed an incontrovertible male superior¬ 
ity, Perhaps the safest and least controversial synthesis of 
these findings would have been that girls arc too intelligent 
lt> bother with anything as silly as a mare-puzzle test. 

Preoccupied wirh finding scxmcutr.il IQ techniques, 
Wcehslcr regarded the evidence that the Sexes were different 
as a mere nuisance, Rather as Columbus might have regarded 
his discovery of America as something of an irrelevance, 
since, after all. he was looking for the Past Indies. Wcchslrr 
observed, almost parenthetically. 

Our findings do confirm wh,u poets and novelists have 
often asserted, and the average person hung believed, 
namely, that men wit only behave, bur ‘think' 
differently from women. 

What an early British pioneer of sex differences has called *a 
conspiracy of Silence surrounding the topic of human sex 
differences 1 was soon drowned m a babble of sociological 
explanations. Children, ft was argued, were born psycho- 
sexually neutral* then parents, teachers, employers, politi¬ 
cians, and all the wicked fairies of society get to w ork on the 
innocent virginity of the mind, The mam group championing 
the neutrality theory was led by l>r John Money, of John 1 ’ 
Hopkins University in the US A. 

Sexuality is undifferentiated at berth and . , . it becomes 
differentiated as inaM-ulinc or feminine in ihr various 
experiences of growing up 
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So, if men and women were different, it must be the result of 
social conditioning, Society was to blame, which, in the view 
of sociology, it usually is, 

11 there is still a dispute about how sex differences arise 
there is now no argument in the scientific community that 
such differences exist. It cannot be stressed often enough 
that this book concerns itself with the .tierdge man and the 
.average woman. In the same way* w r e might say that men arc 
taller than women. Look across any crowded room and this 
will be obvious- Of course some women will he taller than 
some men, and the tallest woman may possibly be taller than 
the tallest man. But statistically men are on average 7 per 
cent taller, and the tallest person in the w u-rld, rather than in 
the room, is certainly a man. 

The statistical variations in sex differences which we will 
explore* in skills* aptitudes or abilities, arc much greater 
than ihtr\ are in relation to height; there will always be the 
exception CO the average, the person with exceptional 
‘wrong-sex' skills, but the exception does not invalidate the 
general* average rule. These differences have a practical, 
social relevance. On measurements 0/ various aptitude tests, 
the difference between the sexes in average scores on these 
tests can be as much as i> per cent. A difference of as little as 
5 per cent has been found to have a marked impact on the 
occupations or activities at which men or women will, on 
average, excel. 

The area where the biggest differences have been found 
lies in what scientists call 'spatial ability 1 . That’s being able 
to picture things, their shape, position, geography and propor¬ 
tion* accurately in the mind's eye - alt skills that are crucial 
to the practical ability to work with three-dimensional objects 
or drawings. One scientist who has reviewed the extensive 
literature on the subject concludes, The fact of the mate's 
superiority in spatial ability is not in dispute.' Jt is confirmed 
by literally hundreds of different scientific studies. 

A typical test measures the skill of men and women in the 
assembly of a three-dimensional, mechanical apparatus. Only 
a quarter of the women could perform the task better than 
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the average male. At the top end of the scale of mechanical 
aptitude there will he twice as many men as women. 

From school age onwards, boys will generally outperform 
girls in areas ui mathematics involving abstract concepts of 
space, relationships, and, theory. At the very highest level of 
mathematical excellence, according to the biggest survey 
ever conducted, the very best boys totally eclipse the very 
best girls. Dr Julian Stanley and Dr Camilla Benbuw, twu 
American psychologists, worked with highly gifted students 
of both sexes. Not only did they find that the best girl never 
beat the best boy - they also discovered a startling sex ratio 
of mathematical brilliance: for every exceptional girl there 
were more than thirteen exceptional boys. 

Scientists know that they walk on social eggshells when 
they venture any theory about human behaviour- But re 
searchers into sex differences are increasingly impatient with 
rhe pnhre attempt to find a social explanation for these 
differences. As Camilla Ben bow now says of her studies 
showing a male superiority in mathematically gifted children, 
'After 15 years looking for an environmental explanation 
and getting zero results, 1 gave up,’ She readily admitted to 
us her belief that the difference in ability has a biological 
basis. 

Boys also have the superior hand-eye co-ordination neces¬ 
sary for hall sports. Those same skills mean that they can 
more easily imagine, alter, and rotate an object in their 
mind’s eye, Boys find it easier than girls to construct block 
buildings from two-dimensional bluepnnis, and to mess 
correctly how the angle of rhe surfacr level of water in a |ug 
would change when rhe pig was tilted to different angles. 

This mate advantage in seeing patterns and abstract rela¬ 
tionships - what could he called general strategic rather than 
the detailed tactical thinking perhaps explains the male 
dominance of chess, even in a country like the USSR, where 
1 he game is a national sport played by both sexes. An 
alternative explanation, more acceptable to those who would 
deny the biological basis of sc* differences, 1^ thar women 
have become so conditioned to the fact of male chess playing 
superiority that they subconsciously assign themselves lower 


expectations; but this is a rather wilful rejection of scientific 
evidence for tilt* sake of maintaining a prejudice. 

I be better spatial ability of men could certainly help to 
explain that male superiority in map reading we noted 
earlier. Here again, the prejudice of male motorists is con¬ 
firmed by experiment; girls and boys were each given city 
street maps and, without rotating the map, asked to describe 
whether they would be turning left or right ar particular 
intersections as they mentally made their way across town 
and hack. Boys did better. More women than men like to turn 
rhe map round, physically to match the direction in which 
they arc travelling when they are trying to find their way. 

While she male brain gives men the edge in dealing with 
things and theorems, the female brain is organised to respond 
more sensitively ro all sensory stimuli. Women do better than 
men on tests of verbal ability. Females are equipped to 
receive a u ider range of sensory information, to connect and 
relate that information with greater facility, to place a 
primacy on personal relationships, and to communicate. 
Cultural influences may reinforce these strengths, but the 
advantages are innate. 

The differences are apparent in the very first hours after 
birth. It has been shown that girl babies arc much more 
interested than boys in people and faces; the boys seem just 
as happy with an object dangled in front of them. 

Girls say their first words and learn to speak in short 
sentences earlier than boys, and arc generally more fluent m 
their pre-school years. They read earlier, 100, and do better 
in coping with the building blocks of language like grammar, 
punctuation and spelling. Boys outnumber girls by 4 : 1 m 
remedial reading classes, l.ater, women find it easier to 
master foreign languages, and arc more proficient in their 
own, with a better command of grammar and spelling- They 
are also more fluent: stuttering and other speech defects 
occur almost exclusively among boys. 

Girls and women hear better than men. When the sexes 
arc compared, women show a greater sensitivity to sound. 
"I hc dripping tap will get the woman out of bed before the 
man has even woken up. Six nines as many girls as boys can 
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sing m time. They are also much more adept ai licit icing 
small changes in volume, which goes some way to explaining 
women's superior sensitivity to that 'tone of voice 1 which 
their male partners are so often accused of adopting. 

Men and women even see some things differently. Women 
see better in the dark. 1 hey are more sensitive to the red end 
of the spectrum* seeing more red hues there than men, and 
have a better visual memory. 

Men see better than women in bright light. Intriguing 
results also show that men lend to be literally blinkered; they 
see in a narrow Held - mild tunnel vision - with greater 
concertEration on depth. They have a better sense oi perspec¬ 
tive than women. Women, however, quite literally take m 
the bigger picture. They have wider peripheral vision, be¬ 
cause they have more of the receptor rods and cones in the 
retina, at the back of the eyeball, to receive a wider art. ui 
visual input. 

The differences extend to the other senses, Women react 
faster, and more acutely, to pain, although their overall 
resistance to long-term discomfort is greater than men's. In a 
sample of young adults, females showed ‘overwhelmingly 1 
greater sensitivity to pressure on the skin on every part of the 
body. In childhood and maturity, women have a tactile 
sensitivity so superior to men s that in some tests there is no 
overlap between rhe scores of the two sexes; in these, the 
least sensitive woman is more sensitive than the most sensi¬ 
tive man. 

There is strong evidence that men and w omen have differ¬ 
ent senses of taste women being more sensitive to bitter 
flavours like quinine, and preferring higher concentrations 
and greater quantities of sweer things. Men score higher in 
discerning salty flavours. Overall, however, the evidence 
Strongly suggests a greater female delicacy and perception in 
taste. Should more great chefs be women? Or do many great 
male chefs have more than their share of feminine sensi¬ 
bilities? 

Women's noses, as well as their palates, arc more sensitive 
than men's; a case in point is their perception of ex a bolide* a 
synthetic musk-like odour associated with men, but hardly 
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noticeable ic> them. Women found the smell attractive, Inter- 
esringly, this superior sensitivity increases (list before ovula¬ 
tion; at a critical time of her menstrual cycle, the biology of 
woman makes her more sensitive to man. 

This superiority in so many of the senses can be clinically 
measured - yet it is what accounts For women's almost 
supernatural ‘intuition 1 . Women are simply better equipped 
to notice things to which men are comparatively blind and 
deaf. There is no witchcraft in this superior perception u es 
extra-sensory Only in terms of the blunter* male senses. 
Women arc better at picking up social cues* picking up 
important nuances of meaning from tones of voice or in¬ 
tensity of expression. Men sometimes become exasperated at 
.1 woman's reaction to what they say. They do not realise 
that women are probably ‘hearing 1 much more than what 
the man himself thinks he is ‘saying’. Women tend to he 
better iiidges of character. Older females have a better 
memory for names and faces* and a greater sensitivity to 
other people’s preferences. 

Ses differences have been noted m the comparative 
memory of men and women; Women can store, for short 
periods at least, more irrelevant and random information 
than men; men can only manage the trick when the informa¬ 
tion ns organised into sonic coherent form, or has a specific 
relevance to them. 

So men an: more self-centred - so what else is new? 
What’s new is that the folklore of gender* which is always 
vulnerable to dismissive, politically motivated, fashionable 
opirutin, is now shown to have a haxis in scientific: fact. 

Many people resist the thorough-going biological explana¬ 
tions wc will propose for so many of the differences between 
the sexes* hut are prepared to believe, in a rather vague 
manner, that they probably have ‘something to do with the 
hormones’. 

Thar’s half right. Fhc hormones, as we will see, determine 
the distinct male or female organisation of the brain as ir 
develops in rht womb. We share the same sexual identity for 
only the hrst tew weeks after conception, Thereafter* in the 


womb, the very structure and pattern of the bram begins to 
take a specifically male or lemale form. Throughout infant, 
teenage, and adult life, the way the brain was forged will 
have, in subtle interplay with the hormones, a fundamental 
effect on the attitudes* behaviour, and intellectual and emo¬ 
tional functioning of the individual. Most neuroscientists 
and researchers into the mysteries of the brain are now 
prepared, like the American neurologist Dr Richard Rcstak. 
to make the confident assertion 

It seems unrealistic to deny any longer the exisIenLC of 
male and female brain differences, just as there are 
physical dissimilarities between males and females .. . 
there arc equally dramatic differences in hram 
functioning. 

The way our brains arc made affects how wc rhink, learn, 
sec, smell, feel, communicate, love, make love, right, succeed, 
or fail. Understanding how our brains, and those of others, 
are made is a maner of no little importance. 

Infants are not blank slates, on whom we scrawl instruc¬ 
tions For sexually-appropriate behaviour. They are born with 
male or female minds of their own. 7 hey have, quite literally, 
made up their minds in the womb, safe from the legions of 
social engineers w ho impatiently await them. 

Recent years have brought us the means to build a new 
framework for understanding sex differences through two, 
independent and converging scientific advances. The first ts 
the giant progress which has been made in undemanding 
how the brain works; the second, the new discoveries about 
how, biologically and behaviourally* we are what wc arc - 
male or female. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The birth of difference 


It is not until six or seven weeks after conception that the 
unborn baby 'makes up its mtnd\ and the brain begins to 
take on a male or a female pattern. What happens, at that 
critical stage tn the darkness of the womb, will determine the 
structure and organisation of the brain: and that, in turn* 
will decide the very nature of the mind. It is one of the most 
fascinating stories of life and creation; a story largely un¬ 
known, but now , at last, beginning to unfold in its entirety. 

We have known some of the story for some time. We 
know that the genes, carrying the coded blueprint of our 
unique characteristics, make us either male or female. In 
every microscopic Cell of our bodies, rnen and Women arc 
different from each other; because every fibre of our being 
has a different set of chromosomes within it, depending on 
whether we are male nr female. 

Our identity blueprints come in the form of forty-six 
chromosomes, half contributed by the mother, half bv the 
father. The first forty-four team up with one another, form¬ 
ing pairs of chromosomes which determine certain bodily 
features of the eventual individual, such as the colour of the 
eves, the length and shape of the nose. But the Lis! pair arc 
different. 

The mother contributes an *X‘ chromosome to the egg 
(the *X describe^ the ro ugh sh ape of the chromosome). It the 
father's contribution on fertilisation of the egg is another X’ 
chromosome, the outcome will - normally - he the formation 
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Normal genetics and sex determination 

Woman Man 



Eggs; 

All 22 chromosomes. + X 



Sperm: 

22 chromosomes + X 
or 22 chromosomes + Y 






of a girl baby. If the father's sperm contains a ‘Y 1 chromo¬ 
some, normally a baby boy will be born. 

Bui ihe genes alone do not guarantee the sex of a child, 
Thai depends on the intervention, or the absence, of the 
other factor in sex determination — the hormones. Whatever 
the genetic make-up of the embryo, the foetus will only 
develop as a male if male hormones are present, and it will 
only develop as a female if male hormones are absent. The 
proof of this has come from studying people who have 
inherited abnormalities. It is only by looking at where de¬ 
velopment goes wrong that the scientists have been able to 
build a picture of what happens during normal development. 
These studies have shown that male hormones are the crucial 
factor in determining the sex of a child. If a female foetus, 
genetically XX* is exposed to male hormones, the baby is 
born looking like a normal male. If a male foetus, genetically 
XY* is depri ved of male hormones, the baby is born look mg 
tike a normal female. 
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In the hrst weeks in the womb, the tiny foetus isn't 
noticeably a miniature girl or a miniature boy. It has all the 
basic equipment, such as vestigial ducts, tracts and so on, to 
develop as cither sex. Bui as the weeks go by, the genes begin 
to put the message across, II things go normally, and every¬ 
thing follows the XY blueprint of a hoy, the chromosomes 
will cur the development of the gonads into testes. 

It's now, at around six weeks* that sexual identity ts 
finally determined — when the male foetus develops the 
special cells which produce the male hormones or androgens* 
the main one being testosterone, The hormones instruct the 
body not to bother with developing a feminine set of sexual 
equipment* while stimulating the development of embryonic 
mate genitalia. 

At about the same time, if the baby is female* geneticalh 
XX, the reproductive machinery develops along female lines, 
produces nosigrufic inr amount of male hormone* and results 
m a girl baby. 


Just as the six-week-old foetus wasn't recognizably mile 
or female in appearance* so the embryonic brain takes some 
time before it bq^ms to acquire a specific sexual identity. It 
the embryo is genetically female* nothing; very drastic hap¬ 
pens to the basic pattern of the brain, Ln broad terms, the 
natural template ol the brain seems to be female. In normal 
girls ir will develop naturally along female lines. 

In boys it is different, just as male gender depended on the 
presence of male hormone* so a radical intervention is needed 
to change that naturally female brain structure into a male 
pattern. 

This literally mind-altering process is the resuh of the 
same process that determined those other physical change* - 
the intervention of the hormones, 

It has always seemed something of a puzzle that nature 
should put such a high priority on organising the sexual 
machinery of the unborn child. After all, its reproductive 
mechanism isn't going to come into irs own for years ro 
come. The answer is chat the formation of the sexual equip 
merit is not simply an end in itself. Once formed, the sexual 
machinery has work to do. It produces those crucially impor 
tarn male hormones. They* in turn* have work to do - on the 
unformed brain, 

tmbryonic boy bahies are exposed to a colossal dose of 
male hormone at the critical time when their brains are 
beginning ro take shape. The male hormone levels then are 
four times rhe level experienced throughout infancy and 
boyhood, A vast surge of male hormone occurs at each end 
of male development: at adolescence, when his sexuality 
comes on srream, and six weeks after conception, at the 
moment Ins brain is beginning to rake shape. 

But, as with the development of the rest of the body, 
things can go wrong. A male foetus may have enough male 
hormones to trigger the development of male sex organs* but 
these may not be able to produce the additional male 
hormones to push the brain into the male pattern, His brain 
will "stay 1 female, so he will be bom with a female brain in a 
male body. In the same way, a female baby may be exposed 
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in the womb to an accidental dose of male hormone - we’ll 
sec later how this can happen - and end up with a male brain 
in a female body. 

Ten years ago, most of this was tentative theory, Now, it's 
accepted, to a greater or lesser degree* by virtually every 
brain specialist or neuroscientist. Yet most non-scientists 
that is, most people - arc unaware of this fundamental fact 
of life. If most of us do not know that our brains are made 
differently, it is not surprising that we have difficulty in 
acknowledging* or understanding, each other’s differences. 

So how did the scientific detectives discover the Eruth of 
how the brain becomes sexed as male or female in the 
womb? The clue?, came from two sources - from children 
who tor one reason or another have had an abnormal dose 
of hormones in the womb, and from experiments with 
animals. 

The rat has many vices, but one redeeming virtue: it is in 
some respects an ideal subject for experimentation. It has 
genes, hormones, and ,1 central nervous system just as we do, 
but it has one extra tnek up Us sleeve; its brain does Oat 
develop in the womb, as ours do. Its brain takes final shape 
only after birth. So it is easier for us to sec whai is going on, 
■ind find out why. We can watch the development of the 
brain, and manipulate its very nature. 

A male rat comes mto the world with tf 1 * brain roughly at 
the same unformed stage as the seven-week-old human 
embryo. When scientists castrate him* he becomes to all 
intents and purposes (except procreation) a female rat. He 
certainly thinks she is {Let's call him/her "it*J As the neutered 
rat grows up* it is much less aggressive than its intact* male 
companions. It is altogether .1 much more social creature* at 
least by the standards of nits. It will groom and tick other 
rats like a good mother. 

The Liter the r,u is castrated* the less obviously feminine 
uv behaviour is - because the more opportunity rhe brain has 
had to be bathed in male hormone, the mote it will he 
organised into a male pattern. Once the critical time of brain 
development is past, no amount of additional male hormone 


can make rhe far regain ns original masculine identity. 
Stripped of its sexual machinery at the crucial time of brain 
development, ti never produced the male hormones that 
could kick the brain into male shape. 

If you inject ir, as an adult, with female hormones, its 
sexual behaviour becomes that of a female, curving the back 
m the presence of males in che typical, submissive manner of 
a female rodent. It is a male rat, but with a female brain. 

The experiment works in reverse. If you take a new-born 
female rat again, with its brain still unorganised on any 
specific sexual lines - and inject it with male hormones, the 
brain cells will be exposed to a sluice of male hormone. This 
female then develops into a rar which, when ‘turned on' by 
injections of male hormone, behaves just like a male. It will 
be more aggressive and try to mount other female rats, Ycr if 
you inject it with female hormones, nothing happens. 

A picture is emerging of the critical interplay between the 
hormones and the unformed brain. The developing male brain 
needs the male hormones to organise it into a specific male 
pattern - to wire it to produce male behaviour. It only slays 
wired as a female brain if die male hormones arc absent at the 
time of brain development. A normally developed female 
brain is immune to later doses of male hormone, and a normal 
male brain docs not change its behaviour if soaked in female 
hormone. Once the brain is 'set" in its male or female structure, 
the intervention of wrong-sex hormones does not affect tr. 

Having found that there was a connection between hor¬ 
mones and behaviour, the next step was 10 see whether physi¬ 
cal differences in the structure of rhe brain could be found. 

The obvious place to look for a difference between the 
brains of the sexes was in the parr of the brain controlling 
sexual behaviour. This area is called the hypothalamus. It 
took microscopic examination to detect the differences - hut 
differences there were. The pattern of cells and structure of 
the hypothalamus, in male and female rats, were distinct and 
different. 

Scientists could sec differences in the structure of the nerve 
cell network of the male and female animal brain. 1 hey have 


detected specific differences in the lengih of some nerve cell 
connectors, a different pattern of branches, different path¬ 
ways which the chemical messengers of the hormones take 
to reach different destinations in the bram. The strands of 
nerve cells are much denser in the male rat* for instance, and 
some of its brain-cell nuclei .ire up to eight rimes larger. 

Their curiosity aroused, the Scientists wanted to find out if 
they could remould the hypothalamus, this crucial area ot 
rhe rodvm brain. They knew that manipulating the hormones 
at a critical time changed behaviour from male to female, 
and female to male. Now they found that, by manipulating 
the hormones m the same way, they could alter the very 
structure of the brain. If they deprived a developing male rat 
of male hormones, his hypothalamus followed the female 
pattern El a female rat was given extra male hormones* her 
hypothalamus was designed according to the male blueprint. 

Further research revealed other difference^ between I he 
sexes m the structure of the brain. The cerebral cortex is tike 
a rmd over the two hemispheres of the brain. In the cortex 
are located key control centres governing relatively complex 
behaviour, h was discovered that this rind was measurably 
thicker in mates - but only on the right side. In females* the 
left side was thicker. Manipulate the hormones at a critical 
time, and, again, you could reverse rhe pattern. 

Male hormone alters the wav in which the bratu network 
is laid down; when it is present* the pattern is male, and 
when it is absent, the pattern is female. A connect ion -or at 
least a relationship - had been discovered, and experi¬ 
mentally demonstrated, between behaviour, hormones and 
brain structure. 

There is a graphic example of this process from another 
part of the animal kingdom* .Among certain songbirds* the 
male sings but the female does not. The capacity to sing can 
be shown to depend on the presence or absence of male 
hormone. Female chaffinches and canaries can bt induced to 
wax lyrical - by the injection of the male hormone, testoster¬ 
one. Once again, under the microscope the differences m the 
brain-cell network are visible. The female brain lacks the 
neurones* the connection^ between sunn lcIIx, which gLvc 


the creature the capacity to sing. Exposed to male hormone, 
however, the female chaffinch brain acquires the relevant 
neurones and the gift of song. 

'The brain 1 * according to a Canadian psychologist who 
has made sonic of the most recent contributions to sex 
difference research, a sex organ'. 

There is more precise proof of the power of the hormones 
in determining brain sex and behaviour in animals. Expert* 
merits have shown how specific behaviours can be influenced 
by manipulating the hormones at variate stages of the brain's 
development, while the animal embryo is still in the womb. 

For these experiments, rhesus monkeys make useful sub¬ 
jects, sharing similarities with the nervous system of humans; 
female rhesuses have the same twenty-eight-day menstrual 
cycle as women. 

You don’t have to be a monkey scientist to spot the males 
among rhesus monkeys. They're rougher and tougher, they 
initiate play more often than females, and have distinctive 
male sexual monkey tricks; they mount other monkeys of 
the same age i whether female or male!, and they also mount 
their mothers more often than do female monkeys. 

Scientists can now fundamentally alter, and redetermine, 
the behaviour of monkeys, by injecting the pregnant mother 
with male hormone - at a time when, like humans, the brain 
pattern is being set. 

Their female offspring will behave in the boisterous male 
manner. Imriguingly, by giving the injections ai different 
times during the pregnancy, the scientists can induce specific 
masculine behaviour; they can make the females mount 
other monkeys of rhe same age group, but not mount their 
mothers,, or they can produce females who are more aggres¬ 
sive in play, hut do not mount their peers. In other words, 
the imprinting of male behaviour is not a drastic, one-off 
business: if happens gradually, the hormone causing different 
behaviours by altering rhe wiring in discrete areas of the 
brain bit by bit, function by function. 

Tweaking rhe developing brain of an animal with extra 
hormones changes its structure; and a change in structure 
corresponds with a change in behaviour. 


So where does that leave us? 


The brains of male and female mammals, from rodents 
to primates, exhibiting hormonally mediated differences 
in neuru-transmiucr levels, neural connections, and cell 
and mudear volume. Strongly Suggest that similar sexual 
dimorphism of structure and function exists in human 
brains, as well. 

Scientific caution makes most people shrink from drawing 
human parallels from our knowledge of other animals. But, 
after all, we share quite a lot of our behaviour with the rest 
of animal creation, and there are many areas where the 
separate activities of boys and girk are mirrored by similar 
differences in other species, ITs nor just young male rats who 
play more aggressively* or young female monkeys who like 
to spend their time looking after babies. Conversely, it's not 
lust men who arc better than women at reading maps; male 
rats are better at finding their way our of mazes. 

In the early days of scientific gender curiosity the wisdom 
was that biology bad a comparatively minor influence on 
our behaviour and attitudes. The assumption was that, in 
terms of our minds, wc were horn sexually neutral, our minds 
a blank slate on which our parents, our reachers, and the 
expectations our societies had of us would chalk their deter¬ 
minant messages. In most of us, of course, our minds, bodies 
and the way society expects us to behave, are so tightly 
bound up together that u is difficult to prise them apart. But 
today then: arc hundreds of cases which show that social 
conditioning alone cannot determine our sexual mmd-sef. 

Many of these oases concern accidents of nature which 
have resulted in trapping a female brain in a male body, or a 
male brain in a female one. 


The Case of Jane 

lane is a happily married mother nt three children. When she 
was horn, [he doctors were disturbed As a baby she had 
underdeveloped, ami somewhat ambiguous, sex organs rtn[ 


quite male, not quire female. The confusion was such that 
the doerors conducted a genet in rest. Jane hid XX chromo¬ 
somes, so she was a female. After some surgical correction, 
she was brought up as a typical girl. Except that Jane wasn’t 
typical. She was noticeably rougher and tougher in play. She 
was an intensely physical, outdoor person. She also went out 
of her way to seek our the company of boys as play-mare* 

She had no time For dolls, preferring 10 play with her 
brother’s trucks, cars and budding blacks. At school, she was 
a bre developer in reading and writing. She would also get 
into rrouble for starting fights 

As a young teenager, she refused to be a bridesmaid at her 
cousin’s wedding. Later, she displayed no interest at alt in 
habit s, Alone among her female friends, jane always refused 
invitations n> baby-sir. She had absolutely no interest in 
feminine clothes. 

When she got married, she had an unromantic, down 
co-earth view of marriage. She describes her husband as 
’my best friend’. When she had children, she was devoted, 
in equal measure* ro her Family and tu her career Her 
hobby is orienteering, the strenuous cross-country sport 
where success depends on stamina and an accurate sense 
of direction. 

Her younger sister is nothing like her, although rhe children 
were brought up in identical citeuinstances. 

So what made Jane Jane? While the doctors were sorting out 
her prohlems as a baby, they discovered that she had an 
abnormality in the adrenal glands of her kidneys. This so- 
called adrenogenital syndrome resulted in the secretion of a 
substance much akin to male hormone while she was in her 
mother's womb. This condition often results in rhe Formation 
of underdeveloped male externa! genitalia, a lung with a 
normal set of internal, female* reproductive apparatus, Snr 
gcry can correct the unnecessary boyish hits hut it cannot 
reverse what has already happened to the brain. While in the 
womb, Jane s developing brain had been exposed to the 
male chemical, Her brain* then* had felr itself ’instructed’ to 
develop along male lines. 

Jane had a male brain in a female body. It didn't stop her 


being a woman* ami having ba bies. But it stopped her behaving 
completely like a woman and, to a great ex tent, feeling like one. 

Sometimes, the kidney abnormality results in so high a 
release of this male-like hormone that rhe genetically female 
(XX) h;tin comes mtn the world wirh the sexual equipment 
of a boy. Naturally, such babies are brought up as boys. It is 
unh at puberty* when the boy fails to develop into man¬ 
hood, that the doctor is consulted, and the hospital laborator¬ 
ies find that 'he' is genetically female. 

The parents usually opt for treatment involving supple¬ 
mentary doses of the male hormone - and the boy becomes a 
man. He may marry, hut will not have children; being a 
genetic Woman, of Course, he does not produce Sperm and so 
cannot be a father. 

But m his mind* whatever the genetic code is insisting, he 
has always been male. Thai same, abnormal* bathing in 
male hormone that turned a would-be girl into a sexually 
identifiable boy, didn't jusi affect the growth of the genitals, 
it also cast the embryonic brain into a male pattern. 

just hke the girls, the brains of these children had already 
been set in the womb as mate - because of their exposure to 
an overdose ol cnind-altering androgen hormones. 

The evidence suggests that brain sex mg is a matter of degree; 
the more male hormone the foetus is exposed to, the more 
the adult will be male in behaviour. The less the amount ol 
male hormone, the more feminine the adult behaviour. 
Further evidence for this comes from women who are 
missing one of the two XX female sex chromosomes, Their 
genetic make-up is XO and the condition is known as Turner X 
syndrome These women have exaggeratedly female be¬ 
haviour. The ovaries of the normal fetnale foetus produce tiny 
amounts ot male hormone. The Turner's syndrome foetus has 
no ovaries* so no male hormone at all reaches the developing 
brain. The brain retains a fultv female organisation. 

The Case of Caroline 

Caroline suffers from Turner’s syndrome. Like most girls 
with her condition her behaviour .i-, .1 child wis exaggeratedly 
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feminine. She played with dolls to the exclusion at virtually 
everything else. A*, j teenager she loved to imitate her mother 
□ ltd do the household chores, She was always the tirsr tn 
volunteer as a baby-sitter. As Caroline grew up she bet amt 
obsessive about pretty clothes, makr-uf arid person.il appear¬ 
ance. She was ultra-romantic, yearning to be married, and 
dreaming constantly of having babies something, alas, 
which she could never do. Intellectually, she scored rhe 
average tor her sex on verbal IQ tests, hut in mathematics 
and rests for spatial ability she fell far below the level of 
normal girls. Her sense of direction was very pom, h took a 
long time lor her to learn her way to and From school. 


Caroline's hormonal imbalance resulted in an exaggeratedly 
female brain bias, which in turn accentuated her feminine 
beh aviour and comparative mental strengths .md weaknesses. 

Further evidence for the power of the hormones on our 
behaviour has been shown by studying the after-effects of 
artificial hormones. Hormones, both male and female, were 
routinely used in the 1950s and lyoos in the treatment of 
difficult pregnancies. The hud mgs of this study give us the 
closest human parallels wish the earlier annual experiments. 

Sotne diabetic mothers-to-be suffered frequent sponta¬ 
neous abortions. Doctors knew that the problem was caused 
by a low level of natural female hormone, j side-effect of 
diabetes. They treated the mothers with a synthetic female 
hormone, dieihylsnlbestroL The treatment solved the prob¬ 
lem of the miscarriages, but time has revealed that it has 
been responsible for other complications. The additional 
hormones changed the brain, and the behaviour, of the male 
children born to these mothers. 


The Case of Jim 

Jim is one of a group of sixteen-year-olds surveyed after their 
diabetic nun hers took supplementary female hormones 
during pregnancy. 


Like must uf i he group, Jim i-, shy, tin assertive and has a 
Lcjtnpjr.mvcb Sow level of self-esteem. ] !e ranks himself 
]n rbc bottom zy per cent of his class when it comes 
to popularity, influence, spurting and physical prowess. He 
has had nu heterosexual experience (though some homo 
sexual). His occasional mail urbanity fantasies involve a 
nude, faceless girl, with whom he never comes into physical 
contact. 

In the course of the survey, Jim's mother made a spontane¬ 
ous comparison between Jim, and her older son, Larry, 
While pregnant with Larry, she had not taken any of the 
hormone treatment. She commented that her younger son 
was an extremely poor athlete, was regarded as a "sissy 1 by 
the other boys, would never Kghi back* and never developed 
an interest in electronic devices or chemical -.tie as hi* older 
brother had done. These were children of the same family, 
brought up in culturally identical situations. 


What happened w ith Jim is that the extra female hormone 
had feminised his brain while k was developing. Scientists 
now believe they can explain the process. Female hormones 
inhibit, or counteract, the effect of male hormones. Jim had 
enough male hormone to develop male sexual equipment, 
but the additional female hormone prevented the organisa¬ 
tion of his brain into a male pattern. 

Male hormone was given to mothers-to-be who suffered 
from toxaemia. The treatment alleviated the discomfort 
caused by this condition, hut is now known to have had 
some effect, this time on the girl babies born to these mothers. 
Their subsequent behaviour was very tike that of Jane, the 
girl whose own adrenal gland malfunction had resulted in her 
producing abnormal amounts of mate hormone, Like |jiic, 
they had little interest in conventional feminine pursuits, 

The psychologist Dr June ILcsmsch* now director of the 
Kinsey Institute in Ohio, describes the influence of the 
hormones on us. She says that wc are all "flavoured by our 
prenatal chemical development'. Depending on the nature, 
the dose* and the timing, Remisch explains the nature of 
tom boyish girls, or of boys with an unusual preoccupation 


with clothes, dolls or children; of girls better than the average 
fur their sex at maths, or of boys who were levs aggressive 
and assertive, less athletic, perhaps, but more willing than 
their peers to cooperate and sacrifice their own in- 
dis idualixm to the will af the group. 

All of which has disturbing implications; if hormones 
are really that influential, what have we done, what may 
we still be doing, and what could we du to die brains of our 
unborn children? We are standing on the very brink of 
pre-natal mind-control, social engineering now made 
possible by the administration of hormones which can 
change the way we are, the way we behave, and the wav we 
think. 

If we are really unhappy about the w ay men and women 
are, and if we truly want to engineer a society in which 
traditional gender roles evaporate, there is dearly an easier, 
synthetic solution than teaching hoys needlework or girls 
metalwork, ti could be done with a syringe. 

There are more immediate implications. Accepting that 
sexual differences are so much the product of biology is to 
throw a hand-grenade into the middle of the happy consensus 
that we are what society expeers us to be; and that we can 
change W r hat we are by changing society\ expectations of 
our hitherto stereotyped roles. Women's Liberationism - and 
that often-overlooked group of men who are restless at the 
role they are expected ro undertake - have believed that to a 
large extent we can take control of our destinies and direct 
them, irrespective of gender, wherever we want. Free will 
may exist in both the male and the female brain - hut is will 
itself enough to free us from the way we are made? We 
can always change our direction, but we cannot alter our 
biology. 

There is no room for any residual suspicion that ir is 
conditioning and culture rather than biology which deter¬ 
mines the sexual identity of the mind. The nail in the coffin 
of chat social theory comes with studies of boys who, due to 
a chemical deficiency, are born with what look like female 
sex organs, and are brought up as girls. 


The Case of Juan, nee Juanita 

Juan js one of a group of cases* most of which have been 
discovered m New- Guinea and the Dominican Republic. 

At birth, his scrotum had the appearance of the female 
labia, his infant phallus was rucked m like a clitoris, and the 
testes were pouched out of sight in the abdomen. It was 
assumed that .1 baby girl had been born, and the child was 
brought up in accordance with rhe explicit, sex specific' 
female role of the primitive society village 

Ar puberty. Juanita's parents came in tor something of .1 
shock — as did their daughter. Her voice deepened, testes sud- 
Jenly popped out and descended, and the penis rapidly grew. 
It was clear that Juanita was nu girl. 


Intrigumgiy, in spite of having been brought up as 4 girl 
(and. according to old behavioural theories gender identity is 
firmly established by the age of four) Juanita/Juan and 
nearly all the children who turned from girls to boys said 
[hat as early as twelve years ol age they began to become 
concerned about their sexual identity. By adolescence, the 
suspicion had become absolute: they simply didn’t L fctT like 
girls. They changed their clothes, and fell lei luve with girls. 

There was nothing m their environment to give them a 
hint of what Reeling like a buy T was, and strict social taboos 
kept them to their assigned gender identity - but, deep 
inside them, they knew they were not girls. And ihev were 
right. 

We now know that there are a number ul different male 
hormones responsible ior sex mg di herein aspects rjf infant 
masculinity m the womb. Hie particular hormone which 
prompts the male sex organs to drop down is present in these 
children:, but m very low amounts, so that the penis and 
testicles remain internal until puberty. Then, there is a suffici¬ 
ent concentration of the relevant hormone to provoke the 
emergence of the sex organs But the crucial male hormones 
responsible for sexing the brain in the wotnb had always 
been present, and at the right concentration, to pattern t he ir 
brains along male lines I’heir brains had been formed in 


the male mould; their brains would always "know - they 
belonged to u male being when ante the hormonal floodgates 
of adolescence had been opened and those hormones had 
come into contact with a receptive* male mind. But they 
were trapped in a body which society assumed was. female, 
Biology overcame conditioning. 

Whai gives us a male or a female brain* then, is not a 
matter of our genes; for we have seen how .l genetic male 
may have a female mind* and vice versa. It js a matter of the 
hormones that our developing bodies make, or which sur¬ 
round us in the womb. What matters is the degree to which 
utir embryonic brains are exposed to male hormone. The 
less they get* the more the natural* feminine mind set will 
Survive. More precisely* it is a matter of the concentration* 
timing* and appropriateness oi those hormones. The die is 
cast in utero-, ihar’s when the mind is made up, and the 
luggage of our bodies, and of society's expectations of us* 
merely supplements this basic biological fact of life. 

Scientists have concluded that in man and other animals, 
at a critical stage of brain development, there are critical 
phases of nerve cell growth which are influenced by male 
hormone. As one of them sums up the process* 'Hormonal 
influence at this critical stage is important for gender differ 
cn tuition, since brain cells acquire a "set" . . highly resistant 
to change after birth. It is this organisational effect of the 
hormones on neural circuitry that has led neuroscientists to 
speak of a "male" or "Female” brain at birth/ 

ll the hormones hold so much of the answer to our 
behaviour* menial attitudes and outlook, could they also 
dictate our sexual inclinations? Hie answer is yes - hut the 
reasons arc so fascinating that the subject deserves* and will 
get* a chapter to itself. Sufficient* for the moment* to mention 
that just as some drugs taken during pregnancy can misdirect 
the development of the foetal brain* so a chemical imbalance 
in the womb can also alter sexual inclinations in the eventual 
adult. We know how to make homosexual rats and monkeys. 
Some scientists argue that we know how to prevent homo¬ 
sexuality in man - before birth. 

How the brain circuitry is arranged affects more than our 


sexual inclination. It will make us, male or female* tend 
towards different altitudes, responses* feelings about mar- 
selves and others, priorities, . , all the hundreds of differences 
noted throughout the ages by pods, writers, and ordinary 
men and women* m blissful scientific ignorance. 

It even explains how 1 and why we think differently. 

But to understand that, wc need to explore a little more 
deeply into the different mechanisms of male and female 
brains. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Sex in the brain 


What vi't are, how we behave, how we think anti feel, is 
governed not by the heart, but by the brain. 1 he brain itself 
is influenced, in structure and operation, by the hormones. If 
brain structure and hormones are different m men and 
women, it should not surprise us that men and women 
behave in different ways. Understanding the exact relation¬ 
ship between brain structure, hormunes and behaviour would 
take us a long way to discovering the answer to some 
of humanity’s most exasperating riddles. We are on the 
threshold of that understanding. 

The first step was the discovery that the hormones have a 
dual effect on the brain. While the brain is developing in the 
womb, the hormones control che way the neural networks 
are laid out - hater on, at puberty, those hormones will revisit 
the brain to switch oti the network they earlier created. 
Their action es like the process of photography: it 1“- as if a 
negative is produced in the womb, which is only developed 
when these chemical messengers return in adolescence. Differ¬ 
ences tin human behaviour depend on the interaction between 
hormones and the brain. 

The next step was to discover whether the differences in 
behaviour between men and women were echoed by differ 
cnees in structure between the male and the female brain. 
This would establish an incontrovertible connection between 
hormones, brains, and bchav lour. 
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It was nut an easy task, Even our current knowledge of the 
brain - the most sophisticated of our organs - is in many 
ways rudimentary. Our brain fup*ctions reside in a three- 
pound lump of tissue, hclmeted by the skull, and looking 
dispiritingly Like a monstrous pickled walnut, female brains 
are a little smaller than male brains, but this seems to have 
no significance. The higher thought processes of the brain - 
those which distinguish us from other animals - exist in the 
cortex, a ha If-inch-thick grey nnd which covers the two 
halves of the brain. 

Different ages have compared the brain with different 
dungs, in the nineteenth century they compared it with one 
of their new-fangled mechanical looms, while today, inevi¬ 
tably, we think in terms of the computer, E-ach new model 
spawns a new hypothesis, to be countered by corresponding 
rebuttals. But slowly, proposition by proposition, argument 
by argument, an accepted, time-tested set of conclusions 
gathers from which we can begin to construct a more solid 
basis of understanding. 

Before we look at the differences between the male and 
the female brain, we should understand the general structure 
of the human brain, and then see how precise areas of the 
brain are different in men and women. 

The earliest clues to how the brain works came from 
examining the behaviour of people with brain damage. Differ¬ 
ent areas of the brain control specific functions. 

It is now known that the left side of the brain deals 
predominantly with verbal abilities and the detailed orderly 
processing of information. That is, speaking, writing and 
reading are all largely under the control of the left-hand side 
of the brain. Damage to the left side of the brain causes all 
sorts of problems related to language. The left side Controls 
the logical, sequential thought processes. 

The right side of the brain is the headquarters for the 
visual information. It deals with spatial relations. A person 
with brain damage to the right-hand side often loses their 
sense of direction, unable even to find their way around their 
own home. The right side is responsible for taking in ‘the big 
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picture', basic shapes and patterns. It controls the abstract 
thought processes and some of our emotional responses. 

The right side of our brain controls the left-hand side of 
nur bodies, and the left side of our brain controls the right- 
hand side of our bodies* Damage to the left side of the 
brain can lead to the paralysis of rhe right side of flic body 
In addition, what we see with our left eye is processed in rlu 
right side of our brains, and the right eye in the left. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF BRAIN DIFFERENCE 


The early knowledge of which areas controlled which 
functions came mostly from the laboratory of the battlefield, 
One disadvantage of this methodology, from a scientific 
point of view* is that the war game is almost exclusively a 
male pursuit, so there was little data on women. As in so 
many things, the easy assumption was made that whai was 
true of the male brain probably held good for the female. 
The specific study of the female brain is comparatively 
recent; bur it is now clear that there are major differences in 
the structure and organisation of the brains of men and 
women. 

The fi rst indications that this was the case ea me nearly thirtv 
years ago, In his Bethesda, Maryland research centre, the 
psychologist Herbert Landsell discovered that men and 
women, when damaged in rhe same area of the brain, were 
differently affected. He rook a group of epileptics who had 
had part of their brain removed some of the right hemi¬ 
sphere which deals with the shape of things and the space 
they occupy. 

The men with right-side brain damage did badly in rests 
relating to spatial skills. Yet the relative performance of rhe 
similarly brain-dam aged women was scarcely affected. Men 
lost all their capacity for spatial IQ rests; women with right 
sided brain damage did not, 

Landsell moved on to the left hemisphere, w here language 
skills arc located. Once again, men with left-side damage 
lost much of their command of language; but women with 
damage in the same area retained most of theirs. Men were 
three times more likely to suffer from a language problem 
than women - m spite of their having been damaged in 
exactly the same place. 

This led Landsell to rhe conclusion, now accepted, chat m 
women language and spatial skills arc controlled by centres 
in both sides of the brain; but in men such skills arc much 
more specifically located - the right side for spatial skilb, the 
left for verbal ones. Numerous studies have confirmed the 
early findings. 


In women the functional division between the left and the 
right sides of the brain is less clearly defined. Both rhe left 
and right sides of the female brain aft. involved in verbal and 
visual abilities. 

Men's brains are more specialised. 

The left side of the male brain is almost exclusively set 
aside for the control of verbal abilities, the right side for the 
visual. Men, for example^ tend to use the right side of their 
brain when working on an abstract problem, while women 
use both sides. Tests have measured electrical activity in the 
brains of boys and girls engaged m the mental task of 
working out what three-dimensional shapes can be made out 
of a Bar sheet of paper. In boys, the right-side hemisphere 
wa$ consistently activated. In girls the electrical activity took 
place m both hemispheres of the brain. Boys also did better 
when a problem was presented exclusively to the left eye - 
which feeds directly to their specialised right hemisphere. In 
girls, it didn'i seem to matter which eye and therefore 
which hemisphere - assessed rhe problem. Men faced with a 
test of artistic judgement calling upon their visuo-spatial 
skills - were severely impaired when rhe right hemisphere 
was damaged. Women with identical damage coped better. 

Another piece of the pstadc showed that the more feminine 
the bram, the more diffused the brain functions were. This 
evidence came to light with the study of Turner’s syndrome 
women. These arc the girls already described who have 
exaggeratedly female behaviour. The study showed that the 
brain in these women was also super female in organisation. 
The visual and language functions were even more scattered 
between the left and the right sides of the brain than in 
normal females. 

Men who art known to have been exposed to a below 
average amount of male hormone in the womb, .ire also 
found to have a female pattern in the distribution of their 
skill functions in the hrain. 

New research has added a more complex layer to the sex 
differences in brain organisation. It is found that men and 
women have a different hr am organisation even in the left 
hand side of the brain. Professor Doreen Kimura. a Canadian 


psychologist, made ihe discovery (since confirmed bv other 
scientists) that the brain functions related to the mechanics 
of language such as grammar, spelling and speech produc¬ 
tion, are organised differently in men and women. In men 
these functions arc located trs the front and hack areas of the 
left side of the brain. In women these functions are more 
focused and are concentrated in the front area of the left- 
hand side of the brain. 

The difference in the layout of the average male or female 
brain is found to have a direct effect on the way men and 
women differ in their ways of thinking. 

How [he difference in the brain structure relates to the 
differences found in behaviour and ability between the sexes 
is an are.i of intense debate among scientists. After talking to 
the world’s principal specialists, we have arrived at this 
picture of their current working hypothesis. 

What makes us better at one thing or another seems to be 
the degree to which a particular area of the brain is specifi¬ 
cally devoted to a particular activity - whether it is focused 
or diffuse. Men and women are better at the skills that are 
controlled by specific areas of the brain - hut different areas 
of their brains are focused for different things. This means 
that the male and female pattern of brain organisation has 
advantages and disadvantages for both sexes. The male 
pattern, with more brain functions specifically organised, 
means that men are not so easily distracted by superfluous 
information. 

Vet the human brain - male or female - cannot cope w r ith 
too much information. There is a limit to the aniuiint of 
brain capacity we can efficiently apply, A study done on 
concert pianists show r ed that they could accurately play ewo 
different tunes, one with each hand. If they tried to hum as 
well, the right Stand accuracy declined This is because hum¬ 
ming and movement of the right hand are both controlled by 
the left-hand side of the brain. The capacity of the left‘hand 
side of the brain has been overloaded when too many of the 
activities it controls are carried out simultaneously, and so 
the activities are not performed as efficiently. The same is 
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true for other activities and means that the difference in 
brain organisation in men and women w ill [cad to differences 
m the efficiency with which they perform certain tasks. 

A leading Canadian brain sex researcher, Sandra Witleson, 
suggests that this difference may make it easier for men to 
perform two different activities at once. She suggests, for 
example, rhat talking and map reading can both he done at 
the same time much more easily by a man than a woman. 
In a man each activity ts controlled by different sides of the 
brain. In a woman the same activities are controlled by areas 
nn both sides of the brain,. The two activities can interfere 
with each other and she will nor be as good at talking and 
map reading at rhe same time. 

The differences in brain organisation, according to many 
research workers* also provides an explanation for male 
superiority in spatial ability. A woman’s spatial skills arc 
controlled bv both sides of the brain. There is an overlap 
with areas of the brain thar control other activities. The 
female is trying to do two things at once with the same area 
of the brain and the spatial abilities suffer. In a man rhe 
spatial abilities are controlled by a more specific area of the 
brain, so there is much less chance rhat other activities will 
interfere. 

There is a further difference in rhat women often apply 
verbal mclhnd 1 * to solve abstract maths problems, I his ap¬ 
proach will not be as effective as the male who is using 
[he right, visual side of the brain to solve that typ ’ of 
problem. It is far quicker and easier rn solve such problems 
with the right-side brain skill-, than with [he verbal left-side 
brain skills. 

The superiority of women in verbal tests can also be 
explained by the difference in brain organisation. I he lan¬ 
guage skills related to grammar, spelling and, writing arc all 
more specifically located in the left-hand side of the brain in 
a woman. In a man they are spread in the front and hack of 
the bram, and so he will have to work harder than .1 woman 
to achieve these skills. 

So far we have mostly discussed language and spatial 


BRAIN ORGANISATION: THE DIFFERENCES 


FUNCTION 

BRAIN LOCATION 

SUMMARY 

Mechanics of 
language, e.g. 

MEN Left hemisphere 
front :md back 

More diffuse 

speech, 

grammar 

WOMEN Left hemisphere 
from 

More sped fie 

Vocabulary 
Defining viordE, 

MEN Left hem isp here¬ 
from and back 

WOMEN Left and right 
hemispheres 
front and back 

More specific 

More diffuse 

Visuo-spaiul 

MEN R rghc hem Lsphe re 

More specific 

perception 

WOMEN Kighi ind left 
hemispheres 

More diffuse 

Emotion 

MEN Ri14.hr hemisphere 

WOMEN Right and left 
hemispheres 

More specific 

More diffuse 


skills* bin the brain is more than a mere calculating machine. 
It determines our emotions, and our capacity ro respond to 
them and express them, Sandra Widest*n has studied hois 
people respond to emotional information fed to the n ght 
hemisphere and then the left hemisphere. She made use of 
the tact that visual images restricted to the right-hand field 
of view are transmitted to the left side of the brain, and those 
restricted to the left-hand held arc transmitted to the right 
side of the brain. 

The visual imago she used were emotionally charged She 
found women recognised the emotional content whichever 
side of the brain the image was transmitted to. Men only 
recognised the emotional content when the image was trans¬ 
mitted to lhe right-hand side of the brain. 

Women have their emotional responses residing in both 
left and ri ght sides of the brain. In men the emotional 
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Right 

hemisphere 


corpus callosum 


Left 

hemisphere 


functions arc concentrated in the right side of the brain. 

The importance of the differences in brain organisation 
for emotion becomes clearer in rhe light of ihc latest dis¬ 
covery of sex differences in the brain, 

f he difference relates to the corpus callosum, the bundle 
of fibres that link the left and right sides of rhe brain. These 
nerve fibres allow for the exchange of information between 
the two halves of the brain. In women the corpus callosum is 
different from in the male brain. 

In blind tests on fourteen brains obtained after autopsy. 
The scientists found that in women an important area of the 
Corpus callosum was thicker and more bulbous than in men. 
Overall, this key message-exchange centre was bigger, in 
relation to overall brain weight, in women than in men. The 
difference could be precisely discerned. 

The two sides of the hr.iin, connected hy the corpus 
callosum, have a larger number of connections in women. 
This means that more information is being exchanged be 
tween the left and right sides of rhe female brain. 
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And the latest research has shown that the more connec¬ 
tions people have between the left and right hemispheres, the 
morc articulate and fluent they are. This finding provides a 
further explanation for women’s verbal dexterity. But could 
the corpus callosum provide the answer to another mystery; 
could u provide a somewhat prosaic solution to the secret of 
female intuition? Is the physical capacity of a woman to 
connect and relate more pieces of information than a man 
explained not hy witchcraft, after all, but merely by superior 
switchgear? Since women are in general better at recognising 
the emotional nuances in voice, gesture, and facial ex¬ 
pression, a whole range of sensory information. They can 
deduce more from such information because they have a 
greater capacity than men to integrate and cross-relate verbal 
and visual information. 

home scientists suggest that the difference in emotional 
response in men and women can he explained by the differ¬ 
ences in the structure and organisation of the brain, 

Man keeps his emotions in their place; and that place is 
on the right side of his brain, while the power to express his 
feelings in speech lies over on the other side. Because the two 
halves of the hram arc connected by a smaller number of 
fibres than a woman’s, the flow of information between one 
side of the brain and the other i'. more restricted. If is then 
often more difficult for a man to express his emotions because 
the information is flowing less easily To the verbal, left side 
of his brain. 

A woman may be less able to separate emotion from 
reason because of the way the female brain is organised. I he 
female brain ha* emotional capacities on both sides of the 
brain, plus there is more information exchanged between the 
two sides of the brain. The emotional side is more integrated 
with the verbal side ol the brain, A woman can express her 
emotions m words because what she feels lias been trans¬ 
mitted more effectively [o the verbal side of her hram. 

The differences in brain structure, and the con sequent 
differences m ability, bias men and women towards dealing 
with problems by employing their hesl attributes, Sandra 
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U itlcson calls this. The pre ferret I cognitive strategy'. What it 
broadly means is playing to your mental strengths, Witjeson 
suggests that there may he fewer female than male architects 
(and, for that matter, scientists and mathematicians) because, 
the female spatial sense being weaker, the) lend to prefer a 
different ‘cognitive strategy* - to use .mother, stronger, part 
of iheir brain. It could also explain the riddle of why there 
are so many more female musicians than composers, because 
they play to strengths in the female bruin such as control 
over fine movement of the hands and voice. Composing 
music demands the capacity to see the pattern and involves 
abstract mathematical ability, primarily :i function of the 
right side of the brain. Obviously our culture and our history 
has something to do with this; but, clearly, so docs our 
biology. 

A picture is emerging, and it is the image of two brains, 
differently organised, and differentially connected, in ihc 
male and the female of our species. The knowledge is grow¬ 
ing, day by day, as new papers and monographs appear in 
the learned journals. This information is too important to he 
left floating in academic outer space because it is about ws. Id 
shows how we are different because our brains are different. 

From the earliest age, the difference begins to show. 



BRA EN SEX TEST 
Introduction 

It is possible to rest how male or female your own rmntl is. 

The meteor ro which men and women exhibit masculine or 
feminine behaviour is dependem on the organisation of the 
brain into male or female patterns. 

h is possible to he female and have some male mind 
attributes and this simply depends on the presence or ab¬ 
sence of the male hormone during certain stages of 
pregnancy. 

s. You hear an indistinct meow. WirhuL.it looking around 
how welt can you place the cat? 

(dj If you think about it you Can point to it 

{b) You can point straight to it 

(e) You don’t know if you could point to it 

2. How good are you at remembering a song you’ve just 
heard? 

( a) You find it easy and you can sing part of it in tune 
(if) You can only do at it it's sample and rhythmical 

(c) You find it difficult 

3. A. person you’ve met a few times telephones you. How easy 
is 1:1 for you to recognise that voice in the few seconds 
before the person tells you who they are? 

(d) You'J find it quite easy 

f h) You'd recognise the voice at least half the time 
(c) You'd recognise the voice less than half the time 

4. You’re with a group of married friends. Two of them are 
having a clandestine affair Would you detect their rda 
tionshtp? 

[a) Nearly always 
{b} Half the tunc 
[l ) Seldom 


%. You’re at a large and purely social gathering. Yon Ye intro¬ 
duced to five strangers. If (heir names are mentioned rhe 
follow ing day how easy is it for you to picture their faces? 

(ii) Youll remember most of them 
{k) You'll remember a few of them 

(e) You'll seldom remember any of diem 

t>. In your early school days how easy was spelling and the 
writing of essays? 

(d) Both were quite easy 
:ib) One was easy 
(e ) Neither was easy 

7. You spot a parking place bin you must reverse into it - and 
u\ going to be fairly light squeeze: 

{a! You look for another space 

{6) You back into it . , * carefully 

{4 ) You reverse into it w it bout much thought 

S. ’t nu've spenr three days in a strange village and someone 
asks you which way is north; 

(a) You're unlikely to know 

(ft) You Ye not sure but given a moment you can work it our 
(ti You point north 

9. You're in a dentist's waiting room with half a dozen people 
of rhe same sev as yourself. How close can you sit to one of 
them without feeling uncomfortable? 

id) less than 6 inches , i 5 cm) 

{h 1 b Inches to a feet (15 cm 10 60 cm) 

I’d 3 over 1 feet !6uem plus) 

tp, You're visiting your new neighbour and the two of you are 
talking. I hercY .1 tap dripping gently m (hi background, 
Otherwise the room is quiet: 
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(a) You’d nonce the dripping sound immediately and try 
to ignore u 

{b} If you noticed it you’d probably mention it 
if) It doesn't bother you at all 


Scoring the test 

Males score {j) io points Females score {di 15 points 
{b) y points (b) $ points 

(c) - 5 points (c) — 5 points 

Unanswered questions count for 5 points 


Most males will score between o and 60. 

Most females will score between 50 and ioo„ 

The overlap - scores between 50 and 60 - indicates a 
thought compatibility between the sexes. 

Male scores bclow r o and female scores above 100 point 
10 a very differently 'wired 1 brain than that of the opposite 
sex . , * yet deferences also attract. 

Male scores above 60 may >how a brain sex bias to the 
female. Females who score below yo may show a brain sex 
bias to the male. 

However, all such differences arc average differences, ,A 
male might score above 60 and still possess a male brain. A 
female might score below yo and still possess a female brain. 
There are deeper differences than can show up in such a 
simple test. It is those differences we must explore. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Childhood differences 


Each sex has a mind of its own at birch. Innate differences 
in brain structure mean that from infancy and through child¬ 
hood, the male and female paths increasingly diverge. Biology 
- accentuated by social attitudes which may themselves have 
a biological base - makes the destiny of men and women 
different, gives them different priorities, ambitions, and be¬ 
haviour. 

As we have seen, the baby's bram is born sexually bused. 
Though it has some way to grow, the basic brain blueprint 
has been plotted out, the basic circuits set. 

He or she comes into the world with constitutional, 
generic, and hormonally mediared -, * behavioural 
biases and innate patterning. . , 

Inborn tendencies grow stronger as the brain responds to the 
world. As we grow up the interaction between our percep¬ 
tions and the thinking ‘muscle 1 of the brain affects the 
brain's structure, just as exercise transforms any other 
muscle. Rais develop bigger, thicker, and more complex 
nerve systems when kept in cages equipped with a variety til 
rat toys — miming wheels and mazes. I he dissected brains ol 
other rats* who have been kept either m more spartan cages 
or lit conditions of sensory deprivation do not show flu- 
same complex development of connections in the threads of 
1 he bram. 



Converse]), when brain functions ire not exercised* like 
underused muscles they become dabby and atrophy. Lacking 
sensory stimulation ar a critical point in the brain's develop¬ 
ment leads to permanent disadvantages. Kittens reared in 
darkness will never learn to see after a certain amount of 
time, 

In humans* too, the brain structure carries on developing 
after birth. All the basic cells are there from ihe outset, but 
up tall the age of three new connections are being formed* 
new cell networks emerging. A growing child needs the right 
SOTt of stimulation to promote these growing strands of 
brain skill* such as speech and language. A sad case from the 
United States illustrates this need. 

The Case of Genie 

The story of Hus twelve-year-old Californian gnl shows that 
brain functions, however inborn, depend on stimulation and 
exercise - jn other words, that there is a relationship between 
biology and environment, neither of them being the sole 
determinant of behaviour, 

Genie speni her entire young life locked up in a Los, 
Angeles bedroom* She had never heard human speech, and m 
spite of several years of training after her rescue from isola¬ 
tion, never properly acquired it. At a crucial stage of brarn 
development* lacking the necessary stimulation, the innate 
mechanism for speech had failed tn develop normally. 

Our brains develop in an active way in response ro experi¬ 
ence; they arc not empty filing cabinets \\ airing tor experience 
to (ill them. 

So how does this hi in with the innate differences til the 
brain structures of girls and boys? 

1 he tact that sex differences show up from an early age - 
at just a few hours in the case of certain sensory perceptions 
- means that there must be an innate bias in the brain, an 
underlying scs difference which makes girls and boys see, 
feel, respond and react to different things m different ways 
I he world* in one sense, means different things to each sex 
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This phenomenon can he observed at such an early stage 
and is sometimes so obvious - thar ir further undermines the 
argument that society, rather than sexuality, conditions these 
inherent biases. 


BABIES 

Annie and Andrew 

Gillian was determined to resist sexual stereotyping when 
^he learnt dial she was to he the mother of fwins. She would 
bring them up exactly the same* with no nonsense about 
blues, or pinks* prerry frocks or rugged dungarees, 

Thar determination came under challenge, within minutes, 
from her own children. *Tbey were born within three minutes 
uf each other; but as babies they could just as well have come 
from different planets, 

'Andrew was impossible to get to sleep. Annie would drop 
nti eisih, though the slightest noise would wake her. We 
had two dangling mobiles hung over each bed, because we 
knew it was important to stimulate them. Andrew hived his, 
and lay gating at it for hours, even when I was changing him, 
Amue was much more communicative, though* babbling 
away whenever 1 came into the room . , 

At a few hours old girls are mure sensitive than boys to 
touch. Tests between the sexes of tactile sensitivity m the 
hands and lingers produce differences so striking that some¬ 
times male and female scores do not even overlap, the most 
sensitive boy feeling less than the least sensitive girl. When fe 
C omes to sound* infant females are nuiLh less tolerant — one 
researcher believes that they may ‘hear’ noises as being twice 
as loud as do males. Baby girls become irritated and anxious 
about noise, pain or discomfort more readily than baby 
boys. 

Baby girls are more easily comforted by soothing words 
and singing, Even before they can understand language*girls 
seem to be better than hoys at identifying the emotional 
comet it o I speech . 

Krona the outset nf life* girl babies show a greater interest 


in communicating with other people. One study involves 
babies of only 2.-4 days old. k shows that girls spend almost 
twice as long as boys maintaining eye comae* with a silent 
adult, and girls also look longer than buys when the adult is 
talking. The boys’ attention span was the same* whether the 
adult was talking or not - showing a relative bias towards 
what they could see, rather than what they could hear. From 
the cradle, baby girls like to gurgle at humans. Musi hoys arc 
just as talkative, bur are equally happy to jabber away at cot 
toys or looking at abstract geometric designs. Boys are more 
active and wakeful than girls the male-wired brain of 
activity at work. 

This female bias towards the personal shows itself in 
other ways. At four months old, most bahy girls can distin 
guish photographs of people they know from photographs 
of strangers; boys usually cannot. A one week old baby girl 
can distinguish a baby's cry from a background of general 
noise of a similar volume. Baby boys cannot. 

These discernible, measurable differences in behaviour 
have been imprinted long before external influences have 
had a chance to ger to work. They reflect a basic difference 
in the newborn brain which we already know about - the 
superior male efficiency in spatial ability, the greater female 
skill in speech. 

But even those who may accept the scientific evidence of a 
difference between the male and female brain may insist that 
the influence of conditioning, upbringing and the soci.il 
environment is more potent than the distinctive arrangement 
of the hrain. They will point 10 evidence that mothers tend 
to play more roughly with their male children than with 
(heir female, with girls, ihcy spend more time cooing and 
talking. I.iitJc wonder, they conclude, [hat baby boys and 
girls he have, from the outset, in different ways, 

lake another look, though, at that observation; could it 
be that the mother is not in fact moulding the sex stereotype 
-but responding to the needs innate in shat infant? She knows 
she gets the best response from a girl with cuddling, and 
from a boy with more boisterous behaviour, and she wants 
t» meet and satisfy those needs. She is acknowledging, and 




serving, those behavioural buses ot the child’s brain, the 
ones that predispose a girl baby to respond more to soothing 
noises and close, soft faces. The baby is exercising an infant 
Baby Power - if anything, it’s the baby that is manipulating 
us mother to satisfy its innate needs. 

How many mothers have noted a certain determination m 
some of their children from the very earliest days of suckling? 
No one has taught the baby determination* No one teaches 
the typical girl baby her typical, comparative reticence. 


TODDLERS 

We were so worried about Andrew. Unless you watched him 
a 11 the time, he'd he m and nut of cupboards, fiddling with 
the burtons on the cooker ... He wasn't talking much eirher, 
though Annie wav chartering away. We thought he might be 
backward, or something . . . 

The brain biases persist and strengthen as children grow up, 
'seeing* life through that particular filter of the brain which 
they find easier, and more natural, to use. That bias in girls 
towards the personal, fur instance, shows up in experiments, 
A group of children was given a rather special sort of sight 
lust. They looked through a contraption rather like a pair of 
binoculars, which showed the left and right eye two different 
images at the same time. One was of an object, the other of a 
person. The children had been shown exactly the same 
images, but when asked what they had seen gave different 
replies. Boys reported seeing significantly more things than 
people, and die girls more people than things. 

Girls team to speak earlier because they have a more 
efficient brain organisation for speech. This is located in the 
front of the left hemisphere, while the same function in male 
brains is found both in the front and at the back a less 
efficient distribution. With better specialist centres to deal 
with speech, girls speak their first words at an earlier age 
than buy s, and develop better vocabularies. In a study of z 4- 
vear-olds, girls are inure likely chan buys to be able to 
master the Comparative subtleties of sophisticated grammar 


like the difference between i did this" ind Tve dearie l his' - 
and the use of tin 1 passive tense - 'I’m being teased by 
jimmy rather than "Jimmy’s teasing me’. 

At ihe lgc l> f rhree, 99 per cent of the speech of girls is 
comprehensible It takes the hoys, on average, .1 year Semper, 
(ft took i instcm five years rn speak.) Girls form km per and 
more complex sentences, make fewer grammatical errors, 
and are better at tests which ask them to think of as many 
words as they can which include .1 certain letter of the 
alphabet. 

As the months go by, and the child stands upright, the 
boys tend to show ,1 greater interest than the girls in exploring 
the corners of their small world. Their greater muscle-mass 
helps them explore and range further than their sisters, and 
they make fewer journeys back to the reassuring base-camp 
of mother. Scientists have devised a test where a barrier is 
strung across the playroom, separating mother and child. 
The girk tended to stand at the centre 0/ the barrier and cry; 
the boys nude hide safaris to the edge of [he obstacle to see 
if there was a way round it, 

Children will explore the world in the terms to which their 
brains predispose them, playing to their mental strengths, 
and so further strengthening that disposition, like the in¬ 
quisitive rats whose explorations increased the muscle-power 
of their brains. Most children conform, mentally, to sex 
stereotypes, but not the stereotypes ordamed bi a liberal 
society. The children are, in effect, listening to themselves, to 
their own internal world, and what their brains tell them is 
important 10 them. And as they use those skills, and return 
time and time again to those natural and preferred ways of 
looking at the w orld, the inherent sexual bias is being rein¬ 
forced. 


The hoy more naturally involves himself in experiences 
that sharpen spatial skills; the girl involves hcorlf more 
in experiences rh,u strengthen 1 ruer-persona! skills 

ho vs want to explore areas, spaces, and things because tie, u 
brain bias predisposes them to these aspects u! the environ- 
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meric. Girls like to talk and listen because that is what their 
brains are better designed to do. 


PRE-SCHOOL 

I thought ai one stage 11 wouldn't he safe to send Andrew to 
playgroup. It wouldn’t be fair on the teachers and the other 
children. He was so destructive, it broke my heart, too, 
sometimes - the way he didn’t seem to have any lime for me, 
his mother. I swear there were rimes when he'd happily have 
swapped me fur anurher toy truck. 

The infant sexes differ in the way they play. According to 
one English study, having said goodbye to their mothers at 
the school gates (taking an average 9**5 seconds for girls, 
seconds for boys), boys will wheel off into the playground. 
There, they wdll play more vigorously* and occupy a much 
larger play-space than the girls. In the playschool classroom, 
the boys will be much more interested in building structures 
out of blocks, playing w ith any kind of vehicle indeed with 
anything which does something, be it a door handle or an 
electric switch. Girls will opt for more sedentary games, and, 
if they build, will tend to build long, low structures while 
boys go for toppling height in their crearions. 

A newcomer to the playgroup - of either Sex - will tend to 
be greeted with friendship and curiosity by the girls; with 
indifference by the boys. There is irritation if the newcomer 
follows the boys about; girts will tend to welcome the 
stranger into their group. 

By the age of four, girls and boys usually play apart, 
having instituted their ow n form of infant sexual segregation. 
Boys tend not to bother about whether or not they like any 
particular member of the gang he's included if he’s useful; 
girls exclude other girls because 'they're not nice', Girls 
accept younger children into the group; boys tend ro try to 
join groups of older children. Girls know and remember the 
names of their playmates; boys often don't. 

Boys will make up stories full of zap, pow, and villainy. 
Girls' narratives focus on home, friendship, emotions; the 
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hnv will tell ihc story of the robber, while the girls tell the 
same rale from the point of view of the victim. 

Boys’ games involve rough and tumble, bodily contact, a 
continuous How of activity, conflict, a large space, longer 
periods of involvement, with success measured b> active 
interference with other players, the outcome clearly defined, 
and winners and losers clearly identified. Girls’ play typically 
involves turn-taking, methodically defined stages of li game 
and indirect competition. Hopscotch is the perfect girls 
game, while rag appeals to the boys. 

Of course we all remember, from the playground* girts 
and boys who did not conform to this pattern, Indeed, they 
stick in the mind precisely because they were so different 
from most of the other girls and boys. There is almost 
certainly a hormonal explanation for these exceptions to the 
general, sexual rule. 


The Case of Marvdy 

Mandy was a pretty six year-old whn never really hired in. 
She very soon got bored with the complicated rituals of 
skipping, and tried to loin in with the boys' football games. 
Grudgingly, they agreed to let her keep the score because vhe 
was good with numbers, but Mandy Wanted a more active 
role. 

Like jane, whose case we examined m Chapter Two, 
Mandy's was a case of adrenogenital syndrome, a condition 
caused by kidney malfunction, which results in the abnormal 
secretion of n substance chemically very similar to male 
hormone. Exposure to this hormone, at a particular time of 
brain development, had given Mandy \ brain a more typically 
boyish bias. 

Girls are much more likely to play ca retaking games, with 
dolls; with boys, such dolls as they have may well hecome 
fantasy human dive- bombers or super-heroes, f aced with a 
new toy, hoys have been seen to find more original and 
creative uses for it - the key word being 'uses'. Bins are 
interested m the function of things, and how they work; 
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that's why they will take them apart w r fth infuriating regu¬ 
larity. 

Interest in a new toy, but not a newcomer; there are 
hundreds of observations to support the conclusion of one of 
the first explorers of sex differences, that 'boys are primarily 
interested in objects or ’'things", and activities, whereas girls 
are interested in people 1 . In one study ol nursery-school 
children many ol the boys took toys apart; none of the girls 
did. Th is skill extends beyond mere destructiveness: boys 
were twice as fast as girls, and made half as many mistakes, 
m assembling jigsaws and other three-dimensional objects. 

Even in the Israeli kibbutz, where deliberate attempts have 
been made to play down the differences between boys and 
girls, and where the engineered society proclaims u virtual 
interchangeability of the .exes, it was found that in all age 
groups, while girls co-operated, shared, and acted affection¬ 
ately, boys engaged in more acts of conflict such as seizing 
other children's toys; in all but one age group they engaged 
in more acts of aggression, such as disobedience, violence, 
and verbal abuse. For a boy, the world is a thing to be 
challenged, tested and explored. 

The discipline of school is deeply unnatural to boys . . , 

SCHOOL 

Andrew mak such .1 long time ro learn to read. Perhaps we 
should have noticed the sign*, earlier Anyway, thank good¬ 
ness wc have now recognised Ins learning problems, Bur I 
wish he would help himself, and pay more attention, concen¬ 
trate more. What die hell was the point of the sexual revolu¬ 
tion if our children be sexual counter-revolutionaries . . 

Girls learn to read more quickly than hoys, which, according 
to received wisdom, ought to undermine the thesis of boys’ 
greater visual acumen. For years, it was held that reading 
was principally the trick of identifying visual symbols. But a 
few lonely educational pioneers have at last succeeded m 
establishing that the basis of learning to read lies in the 
experience not of seeing hut of hearing. 


Here, as with learning ro ralk, the structure of the female 
brain gives girls the advantage. This learning function resides 
in the left hemisphere of the brain where females have rhr 
biological advantage, and. which they call upon as their 
‘preferred cognitive strategy', their more natural mental 
strength, which is hearing, noi seeing. 


Scm difference research indicates that females have a 
greater disposition rn develop the kinds of .uit.hr,iry nmi 
motor skills important in learning to read. 

Hearing rests reveal an intriguing qualification to this general 
rule of feminine superiority. Boys are actually better than 
girls at identifying animal noises - possibly the evolutionary 
result of thnsr millennia of hunting. Boys are |tist as voluble 
as girls, but, as with whai they hear, they show a preference 
for imitating the sound of animals or cars.. Girls, on the other 
hand, make the choice of verbal, social, human communica¬ 
tion. l ook at the playground: rhe boys, arms outstretched. 
Lire aeroplanes, their engines whining as they hank out of the 
imaginary clouds; the girls arc m a corner* perhaps discussing 
how silly the boys look. 

It is not the relative immaturity of boys which results in 
their being, according to one lest, four out of every five 
children with reading disorders such as dyslexia; nor is ii 
rhar they are backward, though much educational damage 
has been done m the past by the assumption that a boy's 
slowness tn learning to read must be due to stupidity or 
laziness. It is iusr that while the girls arc using the right tool 
for the job - the 'hearing 1 skills - the boys are better endowed 
m the skills of seeing, not hearing. And that's not a good 
way of learning to read, says American psychologist Dianne 
McG taintless: 


It is clear that visual processing has little to do with 
readings and in tad a strung reliance on rhe visual mode 
cjfrtm antagonistic ns prngrt^s in learning 10 read. 

fiojs do heller than girk m tests where they .ire lold to circle 


or underline the written letters of the alphabet of a certain 
shape - like spotting all the $ shapes in a paragraph - because 
that is a visual task, and their brain bias is appropriate for it, 
But girls will do better in a test where a list of words is read 
out, and the class is asked to identify which of the words 
contains an S, because this is an aural Task which suits their 
brain-set better. It is difficult to find a sociological explanation 
for this phenomenon. 

As long as education is principally an i talk - you listen' 
affair, it will be biased towards the technique of learning 
which suits the female brain up to a certain age. Little girts 
will also be comfortable in an educational framework where 
they receive information secondhand, interacting with the 
teachers; they'll ask questions - for that is part of their 
language apparatus - and accept the answers. Little hoys, on 
the orher hand, like diose inquisitive male rats in the maze, 
want to exploit their advantage in seeing and relating. They 
are less interested in the relationship they may have with the 
teacher - just as they were less interested in people at one 
day old and have a brain bias which makes them curious ro 
explore and to find out for themselves, 

The female infant’s superior babble translates into higher 
verbal intelligence stores in later childhood; she has dis¬ 
covered, enjoyed, and reinforced the advantage of a better 
framework for the processing of language, while the boy is 
still enjoying his more mechanical world of rhings their 
shape, the space they occupy, and how they work. 

The boy wilE make up for his verbal inferiority later in the 
m.i rked male superiority, common to all mammals, of spatial 
ability - working our the shape of a thing, or the correct 
route to take. Ar all ages between six and nineteen human 
males arc better than females ar moving a beam of light ro 
hit a moving targei. A study of nine- and ten-year-olds tincis 
boys more adept at reproducing a pattern by walking it our 
on the floor. In an American assembly test, boys far surpassed 
girls in the assembly of objects such as spark plugs and 
bottle-stoppers. Any parent will recognise a son's curiosity, 
from early infancy, with things mechanical, 

Meanwhile, let's go out into the playground again, to sec 


how our children, now nearly ten, are growing further apart 
from culIi other, as they practise, exercise, and strengthen 
those sexually distinctive aptitudes with which the* were 
endowed six mouths before they were horn. 

The girls duster at the side, listening, talking to their 
friends, exchanging their secrets. When they quarrel -tho ugh 
they quarrel less olten than boys - disputes are settled by 
argumentative words, not pushes or punches. One of them 
is probably rather bossy; her male counterpart is a bully. But 
for the most part the play is co-operative, collaborative, 
uncompetitive, When they go home, they may write detailed 
personal diaries about themselves and their friends. They are 
growing up in their own familiar world of communication 
and relationships. 

The boys race around, their hormonally inlaid aggression 
channelled into games of action, competition, dominance 
and leadership. Wider ranging, more independent and curi¬ 
ous about the space he inhabits and the things sn it, the boy, 
as a child, wanted to touch, assemble, disassemble, rhe 
hands becoming the extension of the eyes as he discovered 
for himself the world of things, through the agency of his 
specialist right-hand brain. As early as rhe age of six, this 
right-sided dominance can be experimentally identified: he 
can discriminate shapes much better with his left hand {con¬ 
trolled by the right side of the brain) than with his right. He 
constructs huts, forts, space stations. Back home, if he keeps 
a diary, it will be a laconic thing concerned with the loss of a 
penknife, or the score in a winning game* Bur hu will 
probably make for the computer game; after a day of frustra¬ 
tion - spelling and writing - he can hardly wait to use his 
own mental skills, and zap the Martian spacecraft. 

His is a world of action, exploration and things. But 
school tells him to sit quiet, listen, not fidget, and pay 
attention to ideas; everything* in fact* that his brain and 
body ,irc telling him nor to do. We've already hinted how the 
bias in education favours the bias in rhe female mind - the 
passive acceptance of verbally communicated information, 
qualified by question and answer, sluts rhe female well- been 
manual racks, such as handwriting, suit the fine motor skills 


of the female, as opposed to the grosser mechanics of the 
boy. According to Dianne McGumncss, education is almost a 
conspiracy against the aptitudes and inclinations of the 
schoolboy; 

In the early school years, children concentrate on 
reading and writing, skills ihai largely favour girts. As a 
rcsiulr. boys fill remedial reading classes, don't learn to 
s pell, and arc classified as dyslexic or tea min g-di sab led 
four times as often as girls, Had these punitive categories 
existed earlier they would have included Faraday, 

Edison and Einstein. 

Over 95 per cent of children diagnosed as hyperactive arc 
boys. The condition is hardly ever found m girls. Given what 
wc now know about rhe male hram and the female bias in 
education, the statistic of frustration is not surprising. Dr 
Dianne McGumness maintains that for too long this has 
been rhe guilty secret of educationalists: 

Hiding ihe knowledge concerning sex-specific aptitudes 
in learning has dune far more harm than gi>ud it lias 
caused a great deal of suffering in many boys who 
normally arc slowet acquire rending sk,ilh when 
compared to girls. Even more pernicious is rhe spectacle 
of young hoys on medication for 3 "disease* that has no 
valid diagnosis. 

Boys eventually catch up with the girls in their basic verbal 
skills, though they wsll never be quite as fluent. Thai ability 
now takes its place alongside the fully developed, visual and 
spatial skills. With language and mathematics now in 
harness, the boy can successfully call on his greater powers 
of perceiving ideas and the relationship between them. 

Meanwhile what has happened to the girl? She has had no 
encouragement of her vtsuo-spatial skills, and no reason to 
Call upon them. As wc will sec in the next chapter, when 
mathematics becomes more than .1 question of mere computa¬ 
tional skills, and has to do with the recognition of abstract 


patterns of theory, she has to yield to the innate strengths of 
the boys siting beside her. Their verbal skills have just ahoui 
caught up with hers; but as for her higher conceptual skills - 
like kittens in the dark, she may find that that function has at 
rophied. 

So the educational system which discriminates, in its early 
modes of teachings against boys, turns at a later stage against 
girls. It's enough to make asocial engineer despair although 
many social engineers may prefer ro reject the evidence and 
its implications. Bui how much can we change the pattern, 
how much should we? In theory, w-c could change it ahso 
lutely, by the manipulation of the foetal hormones - there’s 
no little boy wc can't make behave like a little girl, and vice- 
versa, given the appropriate syringe. All it needs is the 
application of Nan principles to late twentieth-century bio 
chemical technology. 

A reform m the method of education can compensate for 
comparative differences to some extent. Jr may even give us 
more women architects or male social workers. Rut that 
would involve an acknowledgement of differences which 
most educationalists have been reluctant to admit, and a 
degree of positive discrimination which brings with ir its 
own philosophical and political problems. 

We will not change the essential hoy ness of hoys or girl ness 
of girls. bach is exercising the sexual muscles of mental 
aptitude. They will enter a world which is designed not in 
accordance with some elaborate, political, social theory, but 
out of the history and experience of generations of people 
who were men and women before them. If the world is a 
sexist world, it is because the men and women who created 
it before us behaved in what wc would call a sexist way. fn 
reconstruct the world on non-sexist lines takes a positive 
effort, because it is ail unnatural act; it is a social and 
political precept, but political and social precepts do not 
organise brains. Only hormones do that. 

Wc are still at the school gates, and the children an 
already little women, little mem already, even though the 
gnat switches of the body have yet to be pulled, for puberty 
looms, and with it the discharge and circulation of the 
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hormones. So far, wc have seen the design and development 
of two separate engines; now wc will see what happens when 
you put in the fuel and switch on the ignition. Great, distinct, 
and irreversible as are the differences between boys arid girls, 
the greatest change is yer to come. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The brains come of age 


As CHiLDfttN, thl way the hormones set the minds of boys 
2nd girls apart put a certain distance between them. At 
adolescence, that distance becomes a chasm. 

With the unset of puberty, the human mechanism is past 
the blueprint stage. Now the hormones take on their second 
role, iuellmg. powering, and informing the brain and our 
subsequent behaviour as human beings. The changes wilt be 
so great that we’ll look at them in two chapters - how male 
and female behaviour diverges, and how the hormones influ¬ 
ence the respective skills and aptitudes of men and women. 

Human responses to the action of hormones on the brain are 
more sophisticated than those found in rats, mice and 
monkeys. That is because human intelligence has evolved to a 
stage where we are more m control of our emotions, less 
slaves to our biology. Bur none of us can totally buck our 
biological systems. 

Bdore puberty, in spite of all those infant sexual differ¬ 
ences we have already documented, girls and boys have rhe 
same kinds of hormones circulating at the same levels in 
thdr bodies- Once the hormone levels increase, however, the 
changes are dramatic. In girls, at around the age of eight the 
level of female hormone begins to rise. The body becomes 
more rounded, the breasts swell, and at about the age of 
thirteen the menstrual cycle begins, 

fhe hormones of boys come on stream about two years 
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later than girls, hut they share with girls the psychological 
trauma of their physical change, as the voice wobbles down 
from its piping treble to a clumsy tenor, the hairline begins 
to recede, the testicles drop, and their sexual equipment, 
responding to conscious and unconscious urges, takes on ,1 
life of its own. 

No one denies the psychological impact of this biochemical 
process as we become men and women. What we can now 
understand, though, is rhar while the bodily changes alter the. 
psyche, the biochemistry itself alters our behaviour, percep¬ 
tions, emotions, and abilities. Hormones are mind chemicals. 
Acting on the brain, they tell the brain to change rhe body. 

In the case of hoys, the hormone principally involved is 
testosterone. It’s the same substance which was responsible 
foT organising their developing brains into a male pattern in 
the womb. Testosterone, an anabolic steroid, helps to build 
up the body, beefing up the capacity to Store calcium, phos¬ 
phorus and other elements vital to the repair and growth of 
muscle and hone. It helps give the male teenager a body ratio 
of per cent protein to rs per cent fat. In boys, puberty 
comes with a rush. The testosterone levels soar to twenty 
times their level in girls. As you would expect of a body¬ 
building steroid, rhere is a sudden spurt in height, hoys .dsn 
develop many more red blood cells than is the ease with 
girls, and, as the red cells carry energy-burning oxygen 
round the body, they can enjoy the advantage of physiologi¬ 
cal superiority in leading a more active and strenuous life. 

The principal female hormones arc oestrogen and pro¬ 
gesterone. They break down proteins and dietary fats, and 
redistribute the fat around the binjy. The girl will have a 
different ratio of bodily protein and far - 13 per cent prorein 
to 25 per cent fat. 

home athlete-, take the male hormone, which produces 
muscle, to increase their performance, while farmers know 
that pumping their stock w ith female hormones fattens them 
up and makes for better prices at market 

bill few of us arc athletes, and none ol us arc cattle. The 
mind-bending chemicals of the hormones are affecting our 
behaviour, by affecting nur brains. As one study puts It, 
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J[ is essential to recognise that the hormones which 
induce bodily growth* breast development and 
menstruation arc, ai the same time, exerting thetF 
influence upnn the brain, and therefore the girl's 
emotional and mtellccui.il reactions. 

That brain, as the same study reminds us, has already been 
’pre-wired’ by the impact of the hormones which, in the 
womb, left a Easting imprint on neural organisationh That 
imprint means that the brain has been structured to respond 
ro specific male or female hormones in puberty. That is, 
female hormones have a much stronger impact upon a brain 
which is, by its very design, more sensitive to their effect, 
while a male brain is predisposed, again by design, to react 
to male hormone. 

Traditional thinking was that the hormones did not invade 
the brain. Scientists were perhaps anxious to cut themselves 
adrift from the paramedical tradition of the Greeks, in w hich 
the 'humours’, vaguely defined spiritual essences, made us 
by turn phlegmatic, sanguine, choleric or melancholy. We 
now know that, like the mythical humours, the hormones do 
enter the nervous system, and affect our behaviour. 

The hormonal flow is regulated by that part of the brain 
which researchers first noticed was different in men and 
women — the hypothalamus. And, depending on whether 
you are a man or a woman, it organises your hormones m 
correspondingly different ways. Briefly,, it tells the pituitary 
gland to give instructions to open and close the valve for the 
sex hormones. In men, its job is to keep the hormone levels 
fairly constant. It operates like a thermostat; if the blood¬ 
stream is ‘hotting-up" with too much testosterone, the mes¬ 
sage goes out to 'cool k\ and diminish the flow. Scientists 
call this process ‘negative feedback", and it results in a fairly 
constant hormone level. 

But in women* things are different, Operating on what is 
called positive feedback*, the hypothalamus-pituitary com¬ 
mand system sometimes seems to behave like a Lunatic m 
charge of a flood barrier; when the water rises, instead of 
dosing the gates he opens them wider. This leads to wide 
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fluctuations in hormone concentrations in women and 
sometimes great fluctuations in female behaviour. While the 
mak hypothalamus is concerned with keeping things con¬ 
stant (though men, as we’IE see brer, have body rhythms 
too), that of the female is conspiring to create a system of 
phases, or cycles. These occur in regular patterns roughly 
every twenty-eight days. 

Male and female hormones can be used therapeutically to 
alter behaviour, in nature, they do exactly the same thing. In 
some women, these drastic fluctuations are so severe as to 
leave them incapacitated. 

Again, there Has been rradtrion.il reluctance to accept that 
women's behaviour is affected by these hormones. Initially, 
in the early days when medicine was male, men didn’t really 
understand what went on in a woman’s body, although it 
w as recognised that women were emotional sorts of chaps. 
Then, with the growth of feminism, there was an urge to 
deny this sex-specific difference, on the grounds that accept¬ 
ing biologically determined emotionalism might not he help¬ 
ful to the cause of equality. 

In fact, such significant things arc going on in a woman's 
body during the menstrual cycle, involving concent rat ions of 
what arc known to be mind-altering chemicals, that it would 
he absurd not to chart them and take account of ihem. 

In the first half of the cycle, oestrogen alone is present, 
and its job is to promote the growth of the egg, secreted in 
the follicles of the ovary. Oestrogen reaches its peak when 
ovulation occurs and the egg breaks loose, and then its level 
begins to decline. Then the second key hormone, pro* 
gcstcronc, is produced at the spot where the egg originally 
grew. Pfogcstcrone’s job is essentially to promote the condi¬ 
tions for a healthy and successful pregnancy. Both oestrogen 
and progesterone levels ihtn rise gradually until they reach 
another peak, together - to come tumbling down again it 
the onsn of menstruation. If the egg is successfully fertilised, 
however, horh progesterone and oestrogen levels stay high. 

It is now accepted that regular changes in personality 
correlate wirh phases of the menstrual cycle, involving .1 
swing in some women between ‘elevated positive mi>ods 
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and ‘elevated negative moods 1 m a manner independent of 
social factors. The sun may be shining, the job satisfactory, 
the house beautiful, the children sweet-tempered, the hus¬ 
band kind and loving - hm the woman is prey m a hologj- 
tally induced chemical gloom. 

Oestrogen specifically promotes the brain cells to be more 
active. So during the first phase of the mcnstmal cycle, as 
oestrogen concentration mounts, the brain is more alert and 
is capable of absorbing a greater amount oi information. 
The senses are heightened, whether they be sound, touch, 
taste or smell. This stage ts associated with a sense oi well¬ 
being and alertness, high feelings of self-esteem, enthusiasm, 
pleasure, and sexual arousal. Evolution has equipped women 
with a chemical timetable which makes them feel pleasure 
and contentment at the optimum time for successful con¬ 
ception. 

Progesterone, on the other hand, has an inhibitory effect. 
Experiments show that it produces 'a profound reduction in 
cerebral blood, How, oxygen and glucose consumption com¬ 


parable to chat of barbiturate anaesthesia'. The brain 
becomes more sluggish, compared with the bright, receptive 
phase induced by oestrogen, I ibtdo drops, and anxiety con 
spires vcith tiredness to produce depression. At the same 
lime, progesterone seems to Have a calming effect, stabilising 
the e mo lions. This seems to be typical of the second half of 
the cycle, as progesterone reaches us peak 

[’our or five days before menstruation, the levels of both 
progesterone and oestrogen plummet. Withdrawal symptoms 
can be dramatic. In this premenstrual state, with suddenly 
much less progesterone to calm the mood, ,md much less 
nescrogcn to promote feelings of w r ell being, behaviour can 
swing between hostility, aggression {hitherto suppressed by 
the soothing effect of progesterone}, and severe depression, 
occasionally spilling over into the psychotic. 


The Case of Susannah 

Susannah, and her tamely, have become accustomed to her 
monthly moods. Tension builds up for a week beforehand. 
She becomes tired, and has 3 general fading of lethargy, 
Sometimes, Susannah suffers from a dull headache. She is 
irouble, mildly depressed, physically clumsy and occasion¬ 
ally tearful. 

Because she and the family recognise the symptoms, Susan¬ 
nah manages 10 remind herself that her behaviour is not 
strictly rational, and her husband and children accept that 
she ‘is not herself. 

In evolutionary terms, rhis is .1 relatively modern problem. 
Prehistoric woman, with n shorter reproductive lifespan, and 
more nmc spent m nursing her young, could expect a total of 
ten periods of menstruation in a lifetime. TodayS woman 
can expect between three anti four hundred; four hundred 
months when her emotions, perceptions and sensations are 
pulled by the tides of her internal chemical sea. 

The symptoms of severe premenstrual tension, or PMT, 
were first described in Hippocrates* Diseases of Women, but 
were only fully dtxumented and accepted m the 1960s. The 
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condition as placed in the category of temporary insanity 
under (he French penal Cade. In Britain, the PMT defence 
has twice been successfully pleaded, reducing murder charges 
to manslaughter. 

For most women, like Susannah, it must be said, its little 
more than a monthly squall, hut 2.5 per cent of" women find 
that the symptoms can be more severe, and for one in ten the 
symptoms can be devastating. One study has found th.il 
during the premenstrual and the menstrual period, nearly \o 
per cent of acute psychiatric and medical admissions are 
made to hospital. Half of female prisoners committed then 
crimes during the same stages. A barmaid with twenty-six 
convictions, was found to have committed all but a handful 
of them at times which corresponded with the premenstrual 
phase of her menstrual calendar. Most female prisoners 
involved in violent behaviour requiring removal to maximum 
security quarters are found to he in the pr€ffU?tf$truaJ phase. 
Incidents of suicide, violence, and, among pilots, plane 
crashes ,.ire markedly higher. As a key stud) on the syndrome 
reports. 

The psychological change ^ that occur during tfu-' phase 
of the menstrua! cycle can have serious consequences 
for a susceptible woman and also for society at large, 
and should um Ik- looked upon as a minor musaiKe. 
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Hie Case of Moira 

Moira was .1 charming, intelligent and attractive girl* As a. 
child she was sweet-natured and loving 

At fifteen her character changed radically. She became 
dramartcally and irrationally bad-tempered, had no energy 
and staved in bed for two weeks of the month. She developed 
a spite and loathing for her parents. In the worst two weeks 
of her mouth she cried on several occasions ru kill them In 
Netting tire to the house. 

With police action threatened, lier parents took her to Dr 
k.icharina Dalton, Einiain's leading expert on PM 3 

Moira was prescribed progesterone, the female hormone 
normally present in the second half of the menstrual cycle. 

All symptoms have now disappeared. But they are only 
held at bay by tegular inject ions of progesterone. 

The existence of biochemically induced differences in be 
haviour between men and women does not need to be 
laboured lurcher What is strange is that, these difference, 
having been accepted in rhe context of the menstrual cycle, 
few people have thought to enquire further; arc there other 
biologic all \ determined nnti biologically explicable differ 
cnees between men and women? 

The most obvious difference between boys and girls is 
male aggression; and it has an overwhelmingly biological 
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rather than social cause. For while girls arc beginning to 
have to cope with the effect on their behaviour of the ebb 
and flow of their female hormones, boys, in their own way, 
begin to experience swings nf mood which are'directly influ¬ 
enced by their own endocrine system. 

From mouse to man. with few exceptions, the male of 
the species is the more aggressive. 

Human aggression is essentially a problem lor men, not 
women, If is men who w age wars, engage jn Niter 
competition, fight each other individually, and maintain 
vendettas Easting tor years or even ccnrunes , . , 


Now the scientists know why. And, once again, they followed 
the clues yielded by animal experiments and human accidents 
of nature. 

First, they induced antisocial behaviour in mice, which is 
rather more difficult ih.in the layman might think. One trick 
is to keep the mouse lonely for a while, and then introduce a 
stranger into the cage. Adult male mice make the stranger 
unwelcome^ they attack it. But this behaviour can be con¬ 
trolled, If the male is castrated, he is altogether more placid. 
But then if you inject the neutered animal with replacement 
male hormone, he returns to his old aggressive ways. 

It's not just a matter of the hormones: to produce aggres¬ 
sion,. the hormones have to have a developed male brain 
to act upon- If, for instance, the male mice are castrated 
before the hormones have finished their work of arranging 
the brain into a male pattern* no amount of extra injections 
of male hormone will produce this synthetic aggression. 
The brain has not been exposed to male hormones during 
its development phase, and so has not been organised to 
respond to the hormonal stimuli which produce aggressive 
behaviour. 

Similarly, if you dose female mice with male hormone - 
provided it is given early enough in life, it the time rhar the 
brain is developing ■ they will become as ratty and aggressive 
as the males. 
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As we have seen, it’s quite easy to play around with the 
brains of rodents* because they do not acquire their dis¬ 
tinctive male or female patterns until some time after they 
have been born. But w ith rhesus monkeys, as in humans, the 
brain is wited-up' into a male or female pattern before 
birrh. But we can affect the aggression of unborn female 
rhesus monkeys by injecting their mothers wirh male hor¬ 
mone while their offspring are developing in the womb - and 
while their brains arc taking on their male and female struc¬ 
ture. Changing the behaviour of these rhesus females involves 
two distinct stages. First, doses of male hormone in the 
womb give a male cast to the brain, and then, once they have 
emerged into the world, booster doses of male hormone 
trigger the brain into aggressive action. 

The manifestation of masculine behaviour in otherwise 
fully female women is a much-deb a ted subject. There arc, 
however, clinical findings which point the way to a possible 
explanation. Most of them concern women who have been 
exposed to an abnormal level of male hormone in the womb 
during the critical period of brain development, 

Boudicca was not the embodiment of tender femininity, 
Could it N' that she was dosed in the womb w r ith male 
hormones? In ancient Roman accounts, for instance, she 
sliced the breasts off her living* female prisoners, stuffed 
them into their mouths, sewed the lips together, and waited 
lor them to die* Neither Joan of Arc nor Florence Nightingale 
were entirely passive people. 


The Case of Erika 

I’nka's mother had had two earlier miscarriages, and was 
prescribed a i. nurse of synthetic protest ins, which are similar 
in effect to male hormones. When Fnka was bom, she was 
somewhat anatomically virilised. bur nor rn any great degree. 
The greatest difference between her and her sisters who were 
kirn after her is in her excessively boisterous play She likes 
rough-and-tumble names, cha^c game*, and activities involv¬ 
ing climbing - and Trespassing Sk dresses in bins' durhes. 
and prefers their company , She has only once taken her doll 


■ *Ml u| che mirscfi cupboard, arid rhai wjt, u* put tt into ihe 
hath 'ni si’r if ic would float \ Her schoolteacher* complain 
of her rowdincss, ^he frequently starrs K|^h-r^. anti is known 
to have a frequent, and violent temper. She h more self- 
confident* self-rclianr, domineering and Anibrinous- 

Another La^ - study shows the syndrome working in reverse; 
line nrne the intervention of female hormone a I a unties! 
time of brain development lias left an abiding, bur gentle, im- 
print. 


The Case of Culm 

Colin is a quiet boy. He is studious, shy* and tries to avoid 
games. There’* nothing particularly effeminate about him. 
and he’* quite rugged and stockih bulk, His da**mates Jon'i 
bully him — in last they largely ignore him, I te has no interest 
m contact 1 sports, N there's i tree-for-all in rhe playground, 
Colin simply walks away from it. 

His mother, who tells him be 'should stand up for himsdP* 
says that in sixteen years he has only nnce been involved in a 
fight. 

Culm's mother, it transpires, took doses of synthetic female 
hormone during pregnane* a treatment commonly pre¬ 
scribed lor diabetics over The past twenty years 

Fstra female hormone has the effect of neutralising the 
activity of male hormones, This, almost certainly* occurred 
at the lime that Colin's brain was al the crossroads of its 
sexual development in rhe womb. 

Ju ne Rcmisch* Director of the Kinsey Institute in Amer¬ 
ica* another of the pioneers of research into sex differences, 
has studied behaviour patterns in children exposed to addi 
nonal male and female hormones. Boys 'washed’ in addi¬ 
tional male hormone* as babies in e he womb, had aggression 
scores twice .is high a-*- their unexposed siblings, and the e,iHs 
were roughly jo per cent rougher than theirs. 

It is not just aggression that is influenced hv prenatal 
exposure to hormones. Another of Remisch's studies adds an 
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extra behavioural dimension, a range of characteristics con¬ 
cerned with independence and self-assertion, The mothers of 
girls who had been bathed in male hormones while in the 
womb 'reported high levels of self-assertive independence 
and self-reliance* and correspondingly low frequencies of 
dependency and demand for succouraoceh 

Both boys and girls whose mothers had taken extra male 
hormones during pregnancy were found to be more self- 
sufficient, self-assured, independent and individualistic on a 
standard personality questionnaire. Those whose mothers 
had taken female hormones preferred group activity and 
were more reliant on others. 

The most placid of all are those girls who have never 
experienced the effect of any male hormone at all - the 
Turner’s syndrome girts, born with only one half of the pair 
of sex chromosomes. Lacking the gonads which produce 
both the male and female hormone, they have never been 
exposed to mate hormone in the womb. They are markedly 
milder than other girls, and their behaviour is exaggeratedly 
shy and retiring; none of the subjects or their mothers de¬ 
scribe them as girls who would stare lights, and they were 
much more likely to withdraw from attack than to defend 
themselves. 

The evidence is incontrovertible that the male brain pat¬ 
tern is tuned for potential aggression; that the action of male 
hormones acting Upon a predisposed male brain network i* 
the root of aggression. In the opposite direction, hormones 
play an important part ill making woman the less aggressive 
sex. Oestrogen* for instance, has a neutralising effect on the 
aggression hormone, testosterone. Several clinical studies 
show how the female hormone can rescue violent males 
from extremes of aggressive behaviour, it has been used to 
control the behaviour of male sex offenders. 

Scientists have not yet been able to identify the precise 
neural networks in the brain which an. responsible for 
degrees of aggression and assertiveness. [’he research 
scientists arc sure that such differences exist h in rhe same way 
that exposure to hormones in the womb has been shown to 
alter brain structure and behaviour in other ways. 
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l he level of the male hormone, testosterone, soars during 
puberty, which is when the full forces of aggression come 
into play. It is no coincidence that the age group with the 
highest crime rate is i 3—17 years, for the malt hormone has 
an effect on aggression even greater than the influence it 
plays in more obvious forms of sexuality, 

Most criminals who have committed violent offences 
during adolescence had high testosterone levels — in much 
the same way that the irrational and over-emotional women 
had high secretions of female hormones. One Study reveals 
l a highly significant relationship between testosterone produc - 
tion rate and a group of hostility and aggression indicators 
in normal young men 1 . It is, then, worth considering how far 
the turbulence of male adolescence is as much to do with 
coming to terms with unaccustomed aggression as with un¬ 
accustomed sexuality. The law has begun to recognise PMT 
as a source of problems for women. Maybe one day men will 
be able to advance the mitigating plea of VMT - violent 
male testosterone. This is not to denigrate the problems that 
women w ith severe premenstrual tension suffer,, but to point 
our that some men suffer a similar severe reaction as a 
consequence of their biology. 

What's crucial, as weVe seen, is the effect of the hormone 
on a brain structure which is pre-wired to react with it, A 
normal woman, for instance* will not become as aggressive 
as a man if you inject her with doses of testosterone, because 
her brain, not being ‘programmed' ro react to the chemical, 
will nor respond strongly to it. But unaggressive men can be 
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made more aggressive with a booster injection of testo¬ 
sterone* because they still have brains which are sensitive to 
the hormone. Adult men castrated for vex offences in Norway 
can retrieve many of their masculine attitudes by injections of 
testosterone - to the extent that one exasperated researcher 
reported that they had resorted to fi all their old antisocial 
tendencies attacking small children, starring fighrs, breaking 
w indows and destroying furniture 8 . 

VXhrh men, the impact of the hormones on the receptive 
brain nor only produces aggression, dominance and asser 
liveness, it also tends to trigger the release of further testoster¬ 
one* reinforcing those initial aggressive Tendencies. Among 
sportsmen* testosterone levels are higher at rhe end of a 
march, or a season, than at the beginning. Competition 
raises testosterone levels. Rivalry fuels aggression. 

The capacity for aggression is imprinted very early, before 
rhe increase in levels of hormones at puberty. Psychologists 
have long noted rhe fantasy stories of infants, in which, for 
the girls, everyone lives happily ever after* whereas one 
young lad brought his story to its conclusion with the words, 
"So he put Mommy on rhe stove and fried her in the frying 
pan Til she was all burned up.* 

In another test, children w r ere rewarded if they could 
persuade their friends to cat a particularly nasty-tasting 
cracker. Both girls and boys accepred the challenge* but 
while girls tended to be apologetic about the task (‘It's their 
idea, nor mtncT, avoid direct lies, and cajole their victims by 
offering to share (he tainted snack* boys were morr robust - 
lying* threatening and challenging their victims to submit to 
the ordeal. One commentator says that the rest shows girls 
to behave tike insurance salesmen* boys like used-car 
dealers. 

Boys, as the^ grow up, exhibit much more rough-.in d 
tumble play. There is sometimes a cruel edge to this aggres¬ 
sion; boys were found to be much more hostile to the weak 
and 1 he disabled, and their response to hearing cries of pain 
was one of annoyance with the victim. 1 he girls tended to 
feci more sorry for the person in pain. 

Whcii watching television* it has been recorded that bo is’ 



faces more readily lighi up at scenes of violence* They have 
much better recall ol the violent episodes in a film than do 
girls. Boys and girls enjoy different sorts of books. The 
attempts to produce Sexually neutral children s books is 
unlikely to have any effect on their behaviour, 

According To a study of British youths fighting is part and 
parcel of male adolescent life. Girls tend to be aware of 
situations, involving possible conflict, like gatecrashing or 
gang meetings, but avoid them. Boys, on the other hand, 
tend to seek out dares or challenges to flex [heir adolescent 
muscles in obedience to the dictates of their adolescent 
hormones. A study of iespouses to a hypothetical situation 
of conflict showed that 69 per cent of males chose the option 
of aggression, physical or verbal, while exactly the same 
percentage of women chose either to remove themselves 
from the situation, or cope by other, unaggressive means. 

It has been found that, when driving, men will sound their 
horns more readily at any delay at the lights by the car in 
from of them. At the extreme of behaviour, men arc hve 
times more likely than women to commit murder, and twenty 
times more likely to commit a robbery. 

Only 111 verbal aggression do die two sexes match each 
other — a reflection, perhaps, of the feminine compensation 
of verbal facility. In one study, a sample oi students were 
asked how they would react to someone coming up to them 
in the street and hitting them. The sample was offered a 
variety of responses, verbal and physical. Those who chose 
the verbal option were equally divided between men and 
women* But of those who opted for an aggressive physical 
response, the majority was clearly male. Women put the 
physical option lowest, after verbal aggression, 'nonag- 
gressive coping’ (e.g. reporting their assailants to others in 
authority) and simply walking away from the situation. 

Pan of the explanation for male aggression may Jtc in 
evolution, where it was a necessary reaction to safeguard 
vital resources, settle squabbles in the tribe, and defend the 
encampment. 

Another, and to our view 1 , less than total explanation is, of 
course, the argument of cultural conditioning: we expect 


hoys and men to behave like that, su they do. Actually, we 
du not seem to accept this sort of behaviour - boys are 
punished much more often than girls. Parents tell both their 
sons and their daughters to avoid theft, drunkenness, drug- 
taking, promiscuity, or fighting - yet these activities are 
overwhelmingly indulged in by men. As Walter Gove, Ameri¬ 
can psychologist, comments drily^ 

Sociologists have no good explanation for why deviance 
is primarily a male phenomenon. 

The differences between the way men and women see the 
world and react to it go beyond mere aggression. Dominance, 
assertiveness, and the drive w hich sustains ambition belong 
to the same behavioural family and have the same biological 
roots. Throughout the animal kingdom, the top dog arrives 
ar the summit through aggressive determination. 

When if comes 10 dominance, top monkeys 

show clear-cut positive correlation between plis.ni.? 
tesrosicmne levels and social rank and degree of 
aggression . . . there can he little doubt rhar a 
spontaneous, high level of testosterone secretion it a 
decisive factor fur the attainment of high rank. 

Scientists can wreak havoc on the social order, and stage 
manage a political coup among the monkeys by injecting .1 
lower order animal with booster testosterone. 

Young male humans mirror these findings. Boys who 
mature earlier - i,e. those who have higher concentrations of 
male hormone enjoy grearer peer-group prestige, A study 
of conflict shows that teenagers ‘form stable dominance 
hierarchies based on verbal and physical aggression’. One 
need look no further than the rowdy terraces of the soccer 
stand. The younger, weaker fans sail of rhe tribe, it goes 
without saying, were male; art- charged with the menial 
chore of chanting abuse; the older, Stronger ones, with testo 
stcrone coursing more freely below their scarves, were the 
‘natural 7 leaders, first in with their fists. 


At the University of Chicago, male arid female dominance 
hierarchies’ were minutely examined in the context of a 
teenage summer camp. Wnh the boys* lights and squabbles 
broke out in the first few' days, before a dear-cui hierarchy 
had had time m establish itself. Then, the early-maturing 
youngsters assumed their position at the top of the heap. 
Among that elite, relative rank was decided by factors such 
as comparative fitness or Sporting prowess. As time went by, 
and the power structure became more apparent, there was 
less need for any physical or verbal demonstration of domi¬ 
nance. The boys knew their place, friendships grew up 
mainly between boys of equal unofficial rank. Studious, 
talkative, or socially skilled boys only enjoyed dominant 
positions if they were also strong, mature, and athletic. 

With the girls, it was another story altogether. Theirs was 
a more liberal and fluid regime. Few girls exhibited any oven 
display of dominance, either verbal or physical There was 
no obvious ‘leader of the pack' - one girl might be respected 
as the best practical organiser, while another would be 
recognised as the group's supreme emotional mentor. (The 
boys didn't have any nonsense about emotional mentors.) 
Both roles attracted equal respect, because it was accepted 
that social wellbeing was just as important as drawing up the 
roster for the camp chores. The girls’ group was an informal 
coalition of individual relationships. Then- was none of the. 
boys' self-eon sc in us striving either for dominance, or for the 
knowledge of where they fitted into the hierarchs. 

Take that lesson into the office or rhc boardroom as we 
will do later - and the implications art important. 

The girls at the camp didn’t seem to care as much about 
what was all-important to the hoys - ,1 dominant superiority. 
And, when rhc sexes came into contact, the girls mostly left 
it to the hoys to contest their relative position in the hier¬ 
archy. 

Another study had groups of pairs of (fiends competing 
against each other in a simple verbal task unscrambling 
anagrams. Each subject was mid quite falsely, for re 
searchers seem ro tie light in these methodological pranks 
that his or her partner was in another room. Once the 


contest was under way, bogus messages were passed, purport 
mg ro be requests from the partner to slow down, mi that the 
other could win the contest. Most men refused the request. 
Many women complied. 

The pursuit of power is overwhelmingly and universally a 
male trait. American expert Dr Stephen Goldberg, m his 
Ineittuhiiity of Patriarchy, likened it to iron and the magnet; 
iron has no inherent ’need' ro respond ro a magnet, bui the 
tendency to respond to the magnet is inherent in its physical 
make-up. Similarly, because of our biology, the average man is 
readier ro display aggressive behaviour than the average 
woman. 

There is more to male dominance, assertion and aggression 
iha fj the mere exercise of existing muscle-power. To achieve 
the end of their ambition, males, if denied the resort to brute 
force, will Lise other means. If election to public office 
involves kissing babies, men will kiss babies with greater 
alacrity, and less sense of personal embarrassment, than 
women. To rise in the hierarchy, men are much more 
prepared than women to make sacrifices of their own tittle, 
pleasure, relaxation, health, safety or emotions. 

Those who remain unconvinced by the biological evidence 
may still call upon the influence <if conditioning tu explain 
women's comparative passivity. Men are dominant* that 
argument goes, because women are less disposed to ‘achieve*, 
or ‘dominate’, because of the sexual role with which they are 
endowed: giving birth to children of itself leads to a greater 
emphasis on defensive, compliant, nurture live virtues. Yet in 
a kc^ study of academics, it was discovered that even those 
women, who had no domestic ties tended to play the 'success* 
game with less dynamism and commitment than men. In the 
academic world, success is measured to a great extent by the 
number of papers published; women academics published 
less When this raw finding was analysed, it was found that 
such women .mashed a greater importance to factors which 
counted less m their academic advancement — for instance, 
the welfare of their students, the fostering of scholarship, 
and service towards the college. 


Simone de Beauvoir put an elegant gloss on the selfish self¬ 
less differentiation between the sexes when she wrote rhar 
women, us the child-bearing sex, *with (he species gnawing 
at their vital&h had to live for all mankind; men simply had 
to live for themselves. Interestingly, rhis male desire for 
dominance fades m old age, as indeed do most of the mam 
testations of gender difference; how often have we heard of 
men ''mellowing' with age? They may have become better 
people, hilt the truth is that they have become less masculine 
men. The process is a gradual one, caused by a slow decline 
in the level of male hormone from the age of about fifty, 
which makes them less aggressive and assertive. 

Women, however, experience a rapid and sudden decline 
in hormone levels at around 45 50 years of age, when the 
mensrru.d cycle ends. Most women suffer some discomfort, 
but sr is usually shorr lived. They experience mood changes, 
becoming irritable and anxious, and softer from headaches, 
hot hushes, palpirarions and dizziness. Female hormones 
proiect women against strokes, and their vulnerability in 
creases at rhe menopause. The hones become more brittle, 
and the skin loses its elasticity. Many women at rhe meno 
pause have turned 10 synthetic hormones to replace the dis¬ 
appearing natural ones and hold age at bay. Skin texture 
and the joints retain their suppleness. The danger of strokes 
does not increase. But Hormone Replacement Therapy 
(HRT) is still controversial, carrying with it ihe suspected 
danger of a higher vulnerability to cervical cancer, 

An interesting behavioural effect of the menopause is that 
women no longer produce rhe female hormones that counter¬ 
acted the small a mourn of male hormone produced by their 
adrenal glands. In consequence, they may become more 
aggressive and assertive, as well as producing more facial 
hair. 

In old age, men and women increasingly resemble each 
other in behaviour* as the influence of the hormones fades 
away. 

Anger and placidity, aggression and appeasement* sociability 
and individuality, dominance and compliance, obedience 


and assertiveness - taken Together, these make up ,1 fair 
amount of what we can call the personality. And in each of 
these aspects of personality* marked measurable differences 
have been observed between girls and boys, met! and women, 
which we know have an underlay m rhe wiring of the brain. 

Men and women are different; the society w e grow up in 
does affect us„ hut essentially m reinforcing our natural 
differences. These differences art stamped into us by the 
intercession of chemistry* For most of us* they are not abso¬ 
lute; different doses nudge mat male minds towards some 
aspects of the female* our female minds into a degree of 
maleness. In all ui us, the brain has been fashioned in a 
specific way which affects behaviour tong before the influ 
ence of society's values, or the teenager’s hormones, have 
come into play. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The ability gap 


Just as puberty dramatically sorts out the girls from the 
boys in their behaviour and social attitudes, the hormones 
play their part in accentuating differences in mental abilities 
and aptitudes. We know that chemistry largely dictates the 
structure of our brains and the disposition <>£ the functions in 
it. It should not be surprising, then, to find that differences 
In the organ of thought affect the things we choose to think 
about, and how well we apply our minds to them. 

A leading Danish psychologist believes that the sex 
hormones, acting on the brain and the rest of the central 
nervous system, bear the ’ultimate biochemical responsibility 
lor producing gender-related differences in interests* eug 
nitive style, gender role differences , . . ai! these traits would 
depend on whether or not the sex hormones were present at 
rhe right place* and at the right time* and in the right 
amount.' 

We already know how important the hormones are in 
organising the brain by being present at the right time and 
place and in the right amount, With puberty, the sex 
hormones complete then role, Not only do thei make the 
sexes behave differently, as we have seen, in terms of aggro 
don or emotionality; they also make the sexes better and 
worse at different tasks, for each sex has different brain 
strengths and strategies. 

Ideally, everyone would have the opportunity to Jo what 


he nr she wants to do, and the chance to do it as w r dl as 
possible. Many people believe that we live in pust such an 
ideal world, and that either sex can achieve anything. They 
insist that we are bom not equal hut identical m potential. 
But we also know that, even given equal opportunity, some 
will fail to excel. Sexual inequalities will persist, however 
much we may wish them away. We ascribe this unequal 
achievement to basic biology, The brains of each sex are, on 
the whole, better suited to different tasks. 

As we have seen, boys Jo not do particularly well at 
school inilially, t omc puberty, though, and the boys acceler¬ 
ate dramatically. They catch tip with the girls on the verbal 
and writing scores, and surge ahead in mathematical ability, 
Male IQ score-, soar between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
w hilc girls' scores tend to level off, and even sometimes fall. 

The most dramatic difference, which the pre-adolescent 
years have already hinted at, is in mathematical and scientific 
aptitude. The academic shorthand for this is 'visuo-spanal 
ability'. As wc know, the area in the male brain which deals 
with this is more tightly and exclusively organised than in 
females, 

Although girls learn to count earlier than boys - they learn 
to do most ihings at an earlier age - boys soon show a 
superiority in arithmetical reasoning. The early female advan¬ 
tage in maths begins to fade, as the nature of mat hematics 
changes from computation to theory. 

A talent search for gifted children has been carried out 
since 1971 by Johns Hopkins University in Boston, 1 hou- 
sands of children, between ihc ages of eleven and thirteen 
and in the top t per cent of verbal IQ or mathematical 
ability, participated. 

On the maths pan of the test, boys do significantly better, 
and the success ratio of boys to girls increases with the level 
of difficulty, On a score of 42.0+ out of a possible Hoo t boys 
beat girls T.5 ; c. At 500 + , the ratio is more than i:i* At 
600 + It IS over 4:1, And At the very htghesl range, of 700 f t 
the ratio is n;i T The sex difference becomes even more 
pronounced with age. The male hormone enhances rhe 
visuo-spatial skills and female hormones depress therm so rhe 


differences in higher maths become more marked when the 
hoys reach full maturity a couple of vears later than girk* 

The principal researcher* involved, Camilla Ben bow and 
Julian Stanley, admit thar any hypothesis involving biological 
differences between males and females will be "unpopular 
and controversial 1 . Accordingly they went to great lengths to 
iron out any alternative social or environmental factors, 

f*hey investigated the proposition rhat hoys do better in 
reasoning* ami girls in simpler computation, because schools 
adapted the maths syllabus differently for boys and girls - 
but they found that the differences in skill between rhe seises 
appeared before the sexes had been streamed into different 
disciplines. They looked at a possible explanation that be¬ 
cause maths teachers are mostly male* and the language and 
attitude of maths reaching is correspondingly masculine, 
girls would conclude that maths was not their 'thing"; yet 
by definition this could not be true of the female high- 
aduevers who had made a conscious and deliberate choice of 
this mathematical discipline in which, overwhelmingly, the 
hoys outperformed them. 

Clearly, the prejudices of society may reinforce natural 
advantages and disadvantages - though we find it hard to 
believe that the parents of those mathematically gifted daugh¬ 
ters conditioned them to accept a sexual inferiority. It 
becomes ever harder to deny that the male brain, with its right 
hemisphere moulded for, and more specifically dedicated to* 
comprehensive spatial processing - or, in this case* 
higher mathematical reasoning - exploits that natural 
strength. 

IntriguingU, many till these gifted children had not been 
taught any formal algebra, yet were solving problems by 
intuitively algebraic means - the mathematics, one might 
say, of the imagination. Most boys seem to approach maths 
in a way not found in most girls: they are able to see and 
think in concepts and patterns, finding abstract relationship* 
between different areas of study, and linking them. tiirk 
tend to treat each area of work as a separate entity, master 
it, and then move cm to the next, There lv .1 much smaller 
difference in ability when if comes to the more sell-con tamed 




disciplines, and specific problem-solving such as is invoked 
in algebra and the computational element* of mathematics* 

Men find it easier to concentrate on an abstract idea or 
theorem, dissociating it from Other* distracting information, 
just as they can more easily disentangle a hidden geometric 
figure from a larger pattern — findings which are reinforced 
from research studies in America. England, Holland, France, 
Italy and Hong Kong. 

Research into human beings suggests that girls with the 
highest oestrogen levels seem to be at an intellectual disadvan¬ 
tage, while those girls wiih high levels ol male hormone rend 
to do belter than the female average in all academic dis¬ 
ciplines. Boyish girls do particularly well in the field of 
spatial skills - the traditional area of male advantage. And 
there is growing support for the belief that girls with male 
character traits such as aggression* independence, self-confi¬ 
dence and assertion Tend to achieve higher academic success 
than the norm for their sex. Those stern and mannish blue¬ 
stockings may owe their success tn some part to the influence 
of male hormones upon them months before they were born. 

Teenage girk w hose mothers look male hormones during 
pregnancy have higher overall IQs, and arc more likely to 
pass university entrance examinations. They also seem to be 
disproportionately interested, for their sex, in science sub¬ 
jects, Of 79 children w ith above average school grades* the 
girls exposed to the male-like hormone showed a consistent 
statistical advantage over their peers. 

Such hormonal abnormalities may occur, as we’ve seen in 
Chapter Two, either from the mother's artificial therapeutic 
hormone infections or from kidney malfunctions in the de¬ 
veloping child in the womb. 


The Case of Catherine 

Catherine wav always a livdv girl: sometimes!, indeed. .1 hit 
of a handful at home and school Unlike her sisrer* she liked 
strenuous outdoor activtry, and would often come home 
wirh her jeans tom after a morning scrambling up trees and 
through the briar parch. Ai school her grides were m general 
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average* though her teachers were convinced that she would 
do better were she not so hyperactive and 'fidgety 1 . In two 
disciplines, however, Catherine did superbly well: wood¬ 
work* nnd mathematics. 

Catherine has a kidney disorder called congenital adrcn.il 
hyperplasia* or CAH, which means that her body produces 
too much male hormone. 

Previous studies of CAH patients in the 1970s had not 
revealed any significant differences in the spatial abilities of 
these affected girls* but rhey had mostly been carried oui on 
pre-adolescent CAH subjects. As we now know, the major 
differences between the sexes only appear once the hormones 
of puberty have ‘activated' a sexually differentiated brain. A 
new study in 1986 concentrated on adolescents* and carefully 
compared the skills of male hormone dosed girls w ith control 
groups of unaffected brothers, sisters or cousins. 

All the participants were tested for spatial ability. Females 
who had been dosed with male hormones got significantly 
higher scores than normal females in tests to measure their 
skills at discovering hidden patterns* or mentally rotating an 
object and describing how n would look from different 
angles. The higher the concentration and the earlier the dose 
of male hormones the female foetus was exposed to the 
greater ihe improvement in spatial skills sn the adult. 1 he 
more the brain is exposed to male hormones the more it 
takes on the male structure, and the better the spatial skills. 

So what happens in those women who have no male 
hormones at all? 

We havt already looked at the phenomenon of the 
Turner's syndrome girls, who have no ovaries* and so do 1101 
even produce the small amount of male hormone as ordinary 
women do. With none of the hormone which we know Mbs 
the mim) towards mathematical and spatial ability, we Would 
expect Turner's syndrome girls to score very badly indeed on 
measures of these skills. 

[hey do* I ypically, such a girl fads to make the proper 
mental relationships, such as identifying the shape of an 
nh|cct ni her hand* looking at a picture of an object and 


work mg out what it would look like from orher aspects* or 
determining her position in relation to what she sees. She 
confuses left and right, scores low in mental arithmetic and 
in mathematical spatial IQ tests. 

When matched against their rwin sisters who were unaf¬ 
fected by the syndrome* the Turner’s girls, while doing less 
well on the spatial tests, held their own in tests involving 
verbal intelligence. Thrs finding once again ties the presence 
or absence of male hormone to specific spatial ability. 

The Case of G inettr 

Gillette was a seventeen-year-old Tumcrb syndrome (T$) 
girl. Like most TS girls, she had romantic ambitions, Gunterc 
wanted tn lie a kindergarten teacher* and, for the rime being, 
was applying to become a mother’s help. While a little shy, 
sensitive and introverted* her IQ was reckoned to be perfectly 
normal. In spue of a good verbal fluency, she became confused 
when rests involved a spatial as well as a verbal dimension; 
that ix* she could read and w r rite perfectly well* hut floundered 
when faced wilh a |U mb led-up sentence such as ‘forext-went- 
and-into-wood cutccr-rhe-somc-gor-n wood'and asked to re¬ 
arrange it to make sense. 

In normal girls, the wiring of their brain puts them at a 
disadvantage in problems involving spatial perception and 
mathematical ability. When the female hormones are released 
at adolescence* they interact with the brain circuitry and 
further affect that area oj ability. The variation is related to the 
menstrual cycle; puzzles that test spatial ability prove easiest 
when oestrogen is at its lowest* and most difficult when it is 
at ils highest. In general, though, exposure to the adolescent 
hormones depresses the mathematical skills in the majority 
of girls. The studies show that high levels of female hot mooes 
in women depress the skills that men are better at* These very 
^ame high levels however, enhance the skills that women are 
good at. 

In one crucial area of observable differences in abilities 
between the sexes the hormones hold the key. Most girls are 
at a natural disadvantage with things involving a spatial 
component; girls w ith no male hormone particularly so* girls 
with an abnormally high male hormone level less So, We 


should also examine if the process operates in reverse - with 
hoys exposed to female hormone. It does. 

Boys with XXY genes - an extra female chromosome 
have abnormally high levels of the female hormone; they 
also have spatial skills below those of the average male, and 
af the same level as rhe female average. 

And boys whose mothers had taken female hormones .is 
parr of their treatmenr for diahcrcs also scored below the 
male average. At rhe age of six, this disadvantage was not 
noticeable. By sixteen when the male hormones had been 
released, hut faded to ’switch on' a feminised brain, the low 
spatial scores became apparent, 

In normal adult males, their brains already pre-nafally 
biased to give them an advantage in spatial ability and 
mathematical skills, the level of mule hormone affects those 
skills, just as the amount of female hormone affected rhe 
sled! of women. Very low male hormone levels depress male 
spatial ability, ! he very highest levels of rhe male hormone 
testosterone do not, he? w ever, produce the very highest scores 
in tests of skill; rhe optimum amount for success in spatial 
and mathematical tests seems to be one much down from the 
highest testosterone level. 

To most of us, spatial or mathematical ability doesn’t 
matter very much. Mosi of us are nor mathematicians, physi¬ 
cists, architects, or molecular biologists, so it may seem that 
we have written at inordinate length about this particular 
difference between men and women. We’ve done so for two 
reasons — first, to show that there is an experimentally 
demonstrable difference between she average male and 
female brain; secondly, because the worlds of mathematics, 
vision and space are not confined to the academic cloisters. 
They plas a part in everyday life. It men are mure interested 
m the structure of things - which they are - they are not fust 
interested in isosceles triangles; they are interested in new 
cars. If men are interested in matters of geographical space, 
they may be the sex more likely to become concerned by the 
encroachment of a neighbour’s garden on their own territory. 
If men are more interested in the relationship of mathematical 


concepts one to another, and better at finding such rela¬ 
tionships, they may be more adept at discovering other 
intellectual connections - the simph* stuff of genius 

Meanwhile* with the hormonal sap of puberty rising, 
you’d have thought that boys would be husy charging about 
and exercising their aggression at the expense of their capa¬ 
city to concentrate in the schoolroom. Bur testosterone has 
another advantageous effect, which by now is clinically well 
documented. Its a hormone which seems to make rhe brain 
less liable to fatigue - more single-minded. 

Experiments have been carried our on men and women 
volunteers injected with extra testosterone and a placebo. 
Both groups were set a task of working out a number of 
mathematical subtractions. This is the sort of behaviour 
which dotstTt involve great mental or physical effort, once 
learnt, but where performance tends to drop off after a 
certain amount of time as a result of boredom, distraction, 
and weariness. Other activities m the same category - know n 
as automatised behaviours - include walking, talking, keep¬ 
ing ones balance, maintaining observation, and w riting. The 
experiment showed that the group injected with testosterone 
suffered a significantly lower decline in their skills as the day 
wore on. Those who were not given the added male hormone 
weft more hkt ly to make mistakes and become tired. 

That study points to a broader role for testosterone - and 
there is, after all, more to hie than doing subtraction sums 
Generally ‘individuals who naturally excel at * . . automa¬ 
tised tasks are more male in appearance than individuals 
w ith less ability on such tasks'. More male hormone means 
more "autotnatisaliott 4 skill, and mote 'automatisation 1 , in 
one study at least, seems to spell success. 

Srrong auromarisers had higher level occupations and 
greater social status than weak automatisers, matched 
for age,education level f and gentr.il lesel of intelligence. 

The strong aucomarisers were also more upwardly 
mobile rh,in weak a umma risers. 


Tcstftetcronc gives men a particular advantage m that it is 


focusing and galvanising a bratn that is already, by its very 
structure, more focused than the female. Remember that the 
male brain is a tidier affair, each function in its special place; 
already, the male brain h biased towards a more single 
minded approach he is less easily distracted. Add the hor¬ 
mone, with its mind-concentrating and fatigue resistant 
qualities and the differences between the male and female 
brain-performance are accentuated. 

Women’s capacity for concentration and application seems 
to vary with their menstrual cycle, high oestrogen levels 
apparently suppressing these specific skills. Certainly, in 
girls between the ages of eleven and fifteen, when the female 
hormone is in full flood, these aptitudes begin to decline, 
while boys" Seem CO improve. 

Biology, then, every bit as much as social conditioning, 
militates against a strongly feminine role in areas tradi¬ 
tionally regarded as male preserves. 

Other tests, while confirming the female disadvantage 
during high-oestrogen periods, have also revealed a corres¬ 
ponding advantage. High levels of female hormone seem to 
enhance co-ordination skills in women* From early on, girls 
arc superior in tasks requiring rapid, skilful* fine movements, 
as well as, of course, in everything requiring verbal fluency 
and articulation. 

The way rhe brain was organised in the darkness of the 
womb creates the mechanism, and the potential, for a specific 
skill. But the mechanism is only fully activated, and the 
potential fulfilled, at puberty. Clearly genetic and environ¬ 
mental factors have a parr ro play; equally dear is the under¬ 
lying importance of the bmlogy. These factors, indeed, often 
overlap. It is [he maleness of the brain that makes the young 
boy explore the world through things and the space they 
occupy, and this in turn is reinforced at puberty by the 
interaction hetween the hormones and the central nervous 
system. 

With puberty, the full differences between the male and 
female brain are made manifest; differences m behaviour, 
emotion, ambition, aggression, skill, and aptitude I < 
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much-lamented sexual stereotyping of boys and girls, men and 
women, comes from themselves at leasr as much as it does 
from society. There are limits to ^he ’ideal' 0# non-sexiSl 
child -rearing. 

The boys want to play wiih things, and the girls want to 
chat wtrh people. The bovs want to achieve, and be domi¬ 
nant. The girls will accommodate to this not as a result of 
some fierce repression, hut because most of them arc nnt as 
interested in reaching the top. Studies of school-age children 
have shown that, for girls, popularity is more important 
than success or achievement. This cannot be explained by 
the theory that clever girls are less popular, because in fact 
research shows that in girls brain-power is closely associated 
with social success. More often, the girls expressed a Concern 
for what others thought abour them. The boys had begun to 
define their life aims in terms of the occupations, and the 
pre.srige of those occupations, that lay ahead. They were 
asking, 'What is my work to be?' while the girls were wonder 
mg, ’Who will my husband he?" Social conditioning certainly 
reinforces the bias, yet artificial efforts to reverse it do not 
seem to succeed. For instance, when girls were given specific 
lessons in leadership, a* a sort of social orrhodontism, their 
leadership asptrarions did not increase - except whrn that 
leadership function could be linked to some form of social 
responsibility and acceptability. 

As rime goes by, this tendency 1 becomes reinforced. The 
importance of academic achievement increases for a hoy, 
decreases for a girl. 

Leaving school, in spire of all the best intentions of equal 
opportunity employers, the sexes stubbornly continue to opt 
for the sort of work that appeals to [hem. The boys, over¬ 
whelmingly, go tnro jobs with a mechanical or theoretical 
bias, rhe girls into fobs which, for the most parr, involve 
some form of human interaction. 1 ik t catering, social* or 
secretarial work, or teaching. Social detcrmmms will argue 
chat a second-class sex is doomed to second class robs bur 
we Would turn this assumption round on itself; gsrk npt for 
a certain sort of fob, and* given male dominance, aggression, 
and sense of hierarch), those |ohs come 10 be regarded 1 s 
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second hl; I ass. Biology steers them towards a particular sort of 
job* Merc prejudice devalues the nature of (hat work. 

The pattern h already taking Us predetermined shape. 
Men, preoccupied with things, theories and power, women 
more concerned with people, morality and relationships. 

With such different priorities, the potential tor mutual 
misunderstanding is great; which is what makes the rela¬ 
tionship between the sexes - subject of the next chapters - so 
fascinating and frustrating. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Hearts and minds 


Hogganuis Higgamus, men are polygamous, 
HiggJfnUS HoggilnuiSt women are monogamous 

(Insight recorded by the philosopher'Scientist William James 
while uudei the experimental influence of nitrous oxide,) 


Physically* mi n and women arc- generally attracted to each 
other because of their differences. Ask any group of men 
from any culture to assess the attractiveness of a female, and 
they will tend to opt for the figure which curves where they 
are flat, is soft where they are strong and - though this may 
be a matter lor aesthetic as much as scientific debate - swells 
where they are narrow. The same, in reverse, is true of 
wu-mcn, who will tend to express a preference for men with 
broad shoulders tapering to narrow hips. The- rule has many 
exceptions - non drinking males seem to prefer women with 
small breasts, according to one eclectic study - but rhe rule, 
in its generality, holds. 

Yet in every other respect, wc expect the sexes to he 
attracted to each other because of their similarities- Any 
computer-dating questionnaire will try to match intellectual 
like with like. We tend to say, approvingly, ’They were made 
for each other.* 

So, although wt were attracted physically to our partner's 
difference from us, it seems to come as something ol a 



disappointment - indeed may perhaps induce a sense of 
failure - when we find how different he or she is in every 
other respect. The computer, after all, matched us ideally - 
wc both like good food, opera, and hare smokers, yet here 
we are, after a few weeks . , . srrangers. 

But we always were. 

As we’ve seen, the sexes are born with brains wired in 
different ways. They think in different ways, have different 
strengths, value things in a different way, and use different 
strategies in their approach to life. These brain biases are 
accentuated and refined throughout life, particularly when 
spurred on by the hormonal surge of adolescence. 

A women is more sensitive than a man in her very being. 
She ts more alert to touch, smell and sound. She sees more, 
and remembers, in detail, more of what she sees. The bias of 
her brain leads her to attach much more importance to the 
personal, and interpersonal, aspects of life. Kver since that 
early eye contact, at a tew hours old, she has been more 
interested in people She is better at imparting, and receiving, 
the social cues ol body language. She smiles more than men 
when she is not happy, and is nice, more often [hail men, to 
people she may not hike — possibly .1 defence mechanism lo 
compensate for her comparative physical weakness. She main¬ 
tains closer, longer, and more regular links with her iricnds, 
to whom she confides more about her hopes and fears. She 
has a better memory for faces and characters. She under¬ 
stands, better than a man, what j man or a woman means, 
even when he or she is apparently saying nothing. 

That’s because her brain is specialised for this very func¬ 
tion. As wc described m Chapter Three, the right hemisphere 
of her brain that controls the emotions is better connected to 
the left sideot the brain that controls verbal expression than 
it is in men. The intuitive, if you like, is more in touch with 
the communicative skills. Not surprisingly, she has spent 
most of her life so fat w ith like-minded people . ,. that is, 
people of her own sex. 

He, meanwhile, is ploughing a very different furrow. Ills 
brain, even before he was born, has been changed from us 


natural female form. In most of the key senses, he hears and 
feds less. He is more single-minded because his brain is more 
compartmentalised. He dues not notice distractions. His, 
since birth, has been the world of things - what they are, 
how they work, and the space they occupy. 

His brain strategy leads him to tackle problems m a 
practical, overall, and inherently sdf-ni[crested manner. 
Invited to ,1 party which dashes with another daic be will 
calculate the comparative benefit 10 himself, or investigate 
the time and motion possibilities of attending both. A woman 
is more likely either to honour her initial commitment, or 
opt for the social situation in which she, and others, will he 
happiest. His relationships are those ol power and domi¬ 
nance, Hers are those of interplay, complement, and associa¬ 
tion. 

He has spent most ol his hie with like-minded people ,. . 
that is, people of the same sex. 

Suddenly, these alien Species are thrown together by their 
biology - 1 biology which attracts them physically, yet, in so 
mam other respects, is mutually antagonistic. No wonder 
being in love is so confusing. 

Should we not leave it, then, a matter of mere wonder? 
Senator Proxmire clearly felt so, when, in opposing a gram 
request from the National Science Foundai ion into the nature 
of love, he said, 

zoo million Americans wanrtn leave some rhmgs .1 
mystery, ami right at the top of those things we don't 
want to know is why a man falls in love with a woman 
and vice versa. 

AM right, Senator; wc promise wc will nor reveal the secret of 
love (even if we knew it). But we do feel ihai if the two sexes 
understood each other a little better, w hy the path of true 
love might even be a little bn smoother. We love each other’s 
physical differences, but we can only love each other's differ¬ 
ences of character, mind, values, and sensitivity once we 
actually recognise and understand them. There are thousands 
of marriages beached on the bleak sands of mutual in- 


comprehension - why on earth does; he or she react so 
differently from me? Most teenagers receive manuals on him 
to plug in rhrjr respective genitalia * yet none explain the 
different, yet complementary, apparatus of mutual percep¬ 
tion. 

Some marriages may, of course, be doomed for the oppo¬ 
site reason that the partners have come to understand how 
fundament,illy and irreconcilably incompatible they are. 

For the most part, however, mutual sexu.it ignorance pre¬ 
vails. 


Wc know- more about rht: maze-running activities of 
rats, or rhe learning of nonsense syllables by 
sophomores, than we do shout rhe psychology of se*. 

Yet what we do know, and what we tan surmise, hr* in 
dearly wnh what we now' know about the difference between 
the male and the female brain. 

We arc nature’s sexiest species, fin response to those who 
will protest ihar we are already confusing love and sex, we 
will explain how that very confusion is also a matter of sex 
differences,) Unlike the apes, a female human being is always 
sexually accessible even during pregnancy and nursing- The 
female baboon is only available for one week of her monthly 
cycle, f he male Hottiq sapiens has not only the longest, but 
the thickest erect penis of the 191 species of apes. Woman, 
ineontroVL-rtibly, can experience orgasm. She is endowed 
with a unique multiplicity of erogenous zones which undergo 
physical transformation during the sexual act. Man alone 
can fantasise an erotic image to the point where, sometimes 
without physical stimulus, he can ejaculate. The human 
sexual act is capable of greater intricacy, variation, and 
Juration than that of any other species. Freud, Marie Slopes, 
and Kinsey have all played their part in heightening sexual 
awareness in modern times. In many surveys men are quoted 
as complaining that they cannot get enough and more women 
that they may begetting too much. 

And that's one hint that, below the surface of a mutual. 


human enthusiasm for sex, tie two separate submerged conti¬ 
nents of appetite, attraction. Appreciation and desire. 

So much has been written, academically, about sex, and so 
much of it, Academically, is oi doubtful value. That’s because 
sex, in every culture, is a private affair. Sexual anthropology 
can he little more than subjective pa item-weaving, in terms 
of ‘pathological simile, of mythological parallel, and other 
more or less literary or artistic ways of intuition'* Professor 
Hans Fysenck, the British psychologist, deplores [he fact 
that the field has been left mainly to the Sociologists and the 
psychoanalysts: what do sexual averages mean, he asks, 
when Georges Simenon boasted of having slept with ten 
thousand women, while the philosopher Kant never slept 
with one? 

This chapter will Attempt to relate our new knowledge ol 
the sexually different minds to sexual behaviour. 1 here is, 
after alt, enough proven science, in our new knowledge ol 
the male and female brains, to make it unnecessary for us to 
spin off into mythological fantasies. 

1 eslnvtemnc, the aggression and dominance hormone, is 
also [he sex hormone - in both men and women. Women 
w ho lost their ovanes — whtch produce female hormones — 
still retain that full capacity for sexual arousal. At meno¬ 
pause when the female hormones cease women do not 
lose their appetite for sex. But it they Jose their adrenal gland 
- which produces and controls the flow of testosterone 
their hbido collapses. It can, however, be restored, by testo¬ 
sterone injections, which may also he used m tile treatment oi 
frigidity. Testosterone IS the key scxu.it activator for both 
sexes. 

There .ire two important differences, however. First, man s 
brain is better tuned to the effects of testosterone upon it, 
because u has been so made - through testosterone - in the 
w omb. Secondly, after puberty, man has twenty times more 
of the substance in his bod) than woman. 

As you might expect, this makes a difference. 

It means that this mix of aggression, dominance, and 
sexuality is a headier mixture in men. The more testosterone, 
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the greater the sexual urges already present, be they homo¬ 
sexual or heterosexual, orthodox or deviant* 

In a woman's menstrual cycle, libido is at irs peak when 
resrosterone levels arc at their highest. This is also the Time 
of maximum fertility one of nature’s helpful nudges ro 
wards the survival of rhe species. 

In men, testosterone secretion has a rhythm, reaching 
peaks six or seven rimes a day, It is high in rhe morning* and 
on average ±5 per cent lower in the evening, During sleep, 
high testosterone levels correspond with ‘active’ sleep and 
rapid eye movements. Testosterone levels also change with 
rhe season*, in the spring the level is at its lowest. The high 
point comes in early autumn. We may have to rewrite the 
poetry books, and abandon all those metaphors about the 
sexual sap rising with rhe greening of rhe year. Bui then, a 
lot of sexual folklore is overdue for revision. 

Sexual awareness comes earlier in boys and is almost 
always more important to them. And. as with women* the 
brain plays us part w ith the other sex organs. As we've said, 
boys can achieve orgasm through the mental exercise of 
sexual fantasy, even without physical contact. They have 
erotic, and wet dreams. Most girls do nor have erotic dreams. 
This, of course, could be explained by culture, conditioning, 
and comparative psychology. Some girls, however* do dream 
erotically, and they are the ones who have a male brain 
pattern* E hesc arc rhe girls wc have seen earlier who were 
exposed to higher doses of male hormone in the womb, arid 
therefore had their brains wired in accordance with a more 
masculine blueprint. 

Sex is, to a great extent* in the brain. 

High concentrations ol male hormone, acting on a male 
brain, mediated through the hypothalamus* mean that boys 
are much more sexually active than girls. They masturbate 
more frequently, seek sexual gratification With a greater 
appetite, and, while maturing later* have sexual intercourse 
earlier. Ir is a pattern set throughout life um 1 1 , a I the age of 
fifty, rhe hormonal tides in men begin to subside. 

A male-voice choir provides an informative control 
group, testosterone is j key factor in body build and vocal 
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register. Basses experience more ejaculations per week than 
tenors. 

E’csieisierone can be burned off during vigorous physical 
exercise like conn hat training - another link between sex and 
aggression Hence the traditional advice from the schoolmas¬ 
ter to Jones minor that he should go for a long run to purge 
himself of profane thoughts* which is well founded in bio¬ 
physical tact. Bui a word of caution: the exercise should be 
specified, because the expenditure of energy in short bursts 
actually increases the testosterone level — just js participating 
in the brief energy bursts ol an ice-hoc key game increases 
aggression at the end of the match. Jones minor should not 
practise his 10c-met re sprints. He needs a long run * * . a very 
long one. 

A difference m sexual energy is not the only sexual differ¬ 
ence between men and women. Men are born to be more pro¬ 
miscuous. 

There seems to be no question but that the human male 
would be promiscuous in his choice of sexual partners 
throughout the whole ol his life if there were no 1soui.1l 
restriction-. , . . The human female is much levs 
miL-revied in a variety of partners. 

Mothers have forever warned their daughters that men are 
after only one thing* and they art usually right* Brain, body, 
and hormones conspire to make rhe male sexually aggressive. 
In an American questionnaire the majority of boys reported 
that they would like to take part in an orgy, that they 
‘beheced in taking their pleasures where they found them** 
and thui ‘it doesn't take much to make me sexually excited . 
The majority of girls surveyed said that the very idea of an 
orgy was disgusting* nudes did not interest them, and that 
vex without love - impersonal, func tional sex was highly un- 
sat istjccory. 

Men, deprived of sex, are much more likely to become 
morose and irritable. Women rarely experience the same 
feeling of deprivation in a celibate state*, What they miss is 
the companionship of sex. Men |tisi miss sex. 


hi spite of their greater sexuality, men Jo not live in a 
state erf permanent erection. What ‘turns them on. 1 is a 
matter of perception — the processing of sensory into muni on 
ih rough the brain 

In men, the key perceptual sense is vision. More men than 
women like making hive with the lights on - seeing sex 
excites them. Pornography - the graphic depiction of sex 
received through I he eye .tnd transmitted to the brain — i^ 
essentially a male industry. 

Women are nut, m the mjm, turned on by pictures ot 
nudes- When they are, the sex of the nude seems to be 
irrelevant — they are interested in the picture fur us beauty, 
or by identification with the figure featured. Women may he 
aroused by pictures of couples coupling — because what they 
arc seeing, in however sterile a sexual context* is a rela¬ 
tionship in action. They are not excited by a picture of a 
penis, while dose-ups ol the female genitalia do arouse men. 

Women rightly complain that men sec them as sex objects 
Kighrly, because to men sex is Largely a matter of objective 
things and actions. Their whole world* ever since infancy, has 
been a wurld of things. In the cot* they as readily coo at a 
balloon as at a human face. At play, they want toys rather 
than relationships. Later on. they achieve satisfaction from 
making models of battleships or mending ^ars. Macho men 
soiuct i m e s cel eb rate t he m selves as ‘sc x m ac hint- com pi el c l y 
missing the point that, for women, impersonal sex is the 
ultimate turn-off. Men like a genital close-up m a porno inag 
because it is a thing to which they can imagine doing things. 
Sex for men is vastly more impersonal - pornography is 
simply meat for men. Do they ever wonder who that nude is? 
Not for a moment - they wonder what they would do to her. 

Two magazines designed primarily for a female readership 
conducted an intriguing survey, after featuring nude, male 
centrefolds. Playgtrl and Viva discovered that their women 
readers were not particularly interested in the centrefold. 
Vtva dropped the feature. Playgirf continued it. its readership 
including a high proportion of homosexual men. 

The same findings are mirrored in the commercial massage 
parlour. Women who massaged and masturbated their male 
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clients admitted that [hey Were rarely aroused sexually in the 
process. When arousal <occurred, a quick glance at the man 
was usually enough ro dissipate the sexual urge. Not that the 
man was necessarily unattractive bur sex pist tor its own 
sake was a turn-off. 

A woman is more excited by those senses to which her 
brain's priorities predispose her. She prefers to make love in 
I he dark* because the absence of visual distractions heightens 
her other superior senses-of taste, smell* touch, and hearing. 
Remember how women are equipped to hear so much better 
than men? Then yon can understand the wisdom that the 
best way to a woman's heart is through her ears. Pillow talk, 
allied with gentle fondling of a body much more alert to 
tactile sensation, pays, for the male, sexual dividends. 

While men are turned on by the glossily reproduced pubic 
regions of the impersonal pin-up* women achieve moderate 
erotic stimulation from something very different - die imagi¬ 
nation of a sexual relationship. Just as they are more likely to 
he aroused by the pornographic depiction ot a couple coupl¬ 
ing. they find gratification in the bodice-ripping romances of 
popular fiction, which have an overwhelmingly female reader- 
ship. Publishers would make a fortune if they could find a 
brand of fietioii which was equally arousing to both .1 mate 
and a female readership* They never will, because there is no 
such thing. 

Men want sex, and women want relationships. Men want 
flesh and women, wanl jovt. |ust as the hoys wanted balloons, 
toys, and carburettors, the girls have always wanted coni act, 
and communion* and company. 

All this, the maga/mes assure us, is no longer true. I his is 
the age of the new woman, equally capable of, and disposed 
towards, taking her impersonal pleasures where she finds 
them and when she needs them. The new man, meanwhile, 
has rcdedicuteJ himself at the altar ot greater sensitivity, 
banishing his sexual brutish ness, and bewitched by his 
beloved's brains rather than her bosom* 

Neither the new age, nor the new man, is likely to last. 

Tht sexual revolution is largely built upon the mi sap- 
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prehension sh.it each sex has an equal appetite and is equally 
receptive, lr will he seen as a mere blip of social fashion in 
the history nf our evolutionary selves It happens that we live 
in an agr when greater freedom of expression has led to a 
greater awareness of our differences, and the social need to 
suppress them. But how long will it he before we revert to 
type, how long before chose same magazines are talking of 
the New Romanticism - 'At Last, We Can Be tern mine 
Again" - or running Features on 'The Return of The Macho 1 ? 

Preoccupied with shape and form from birth, n is m men’s 
nature that die beauty and shape of the opposite sex matters 
more to them than it does to women, Mr Universe contests 
have never commanded the same female interest as Miss 
World competitions do for the male half of the population. 
Preferences tend to he testosterone-linked: submissive men, 
with lower male hormone levels, prefer small-busted women, 
while extroverts go for a bigger bosom. 

The general pattern seems to hold across the cultures. 

In must societies the physical beauty of the female 
receives more ex pi it it consideration than the 
handsomeness of the male. The attractiveness of tin¬ 
man usually depends predominantly upon hw skills and 
prowess rather than upon his physical appearance. 

Nancy KiSSi tiger knew wliai site was talking about when she 
&j id that that power was a strong aphrodisiac. 

Lose, or at least male lust, is blind, High testosterone, 
acting upon a male brain* increases, as we saw in Chapter 
Six, the single-minded approach to a problem. The same is 
true of sexual opportunity - high levels of male hormone 
propel the male towards the objeei of hi* desire. When the 
testosterone levels subside - when passion is spent - the 
brain at last begins to receive a wader input ul information. 
The girl who seemed so sensational Iasi night now appears, 
on the cold pillow of dawn, to have bleached hair, dirty 
fingernails, and, now he comes to think ul it* rather limited 
intelligence, This is the biochemical background to those 
feelings of post-coital male remorse- Shakespeare’s 'expense 
of spirit in a waste of shame'. 


With these inbuilt differences in attitude, n is not surpns 
mg that men misunderstand what women find attractive, 
r op of the men's lisl of what women find Sexy is a muscular 
torso. One per cent of women rate that as their favourite 
male physical feature, Fifteen per cent ul men think that a 
big penis inspires female admiration. They have the support 
nl only two per cent of women, Women prefer w ideshoulders 
and slim hips. 

And so to bed, that battlefield of mutual misconception. 

Men like sex because they arc guaranteed gratification. 
Hardly any men are incapable of orgasm, while only one- 
fifth of women can claim an automatic climax. Male ardour 
cools abruptly after ejaculation; the rioii-orgasinic woman 
experiences a much longer - and Lonelier - decline m the 
le vel of excitement. 

Sexual gratification matters less tn women than it does to 
men. An overwhelming number of women cite affection and 
intimacy as their primary reason fur liking sex. Men. too 
often mistaking their partner as the sexual mirror of them 
selves, may pump and thrust with the energetic misap 
prehension that ‘this is what she rcallv wants’, when essen 
Tulty, and not even sexually, she wants to be gentled. This is 
also, for women, the surer route to pleasure - the positive 
role of affectionate and intimate love may explain why the 
female orgasm rare rises hy per cent in marriage, while 
for men the increase IS fcj percent. 

The affectionate and social side of sex matters less to a 
man. One interesting study asked college students to rate 
their sexual pleasure, on a scale of r-y. with it variety of 
partners acquaintances, friends, and lovers. Men awarded 
points of 4,2 to sex with acquaintances, 4.4 to friends, Jnd 
a.t) to lovers. Women rated sex w ith friends high, and with 
lovers highest hut sex with mere acquaintances scored i.o 

defined 1 s very little or no pleasure. Women** liberation has 
surely increased the number of women having casual sex 
with acquaintances - if he does it why shouldn’t she? - bur it 
cannot be assumed that she derives as much pleasure from 
the experience as he does. She just isn’t made that way. 

Her mind is organised so as to place a primacy on reb- 


tionship his on achievement. He keeps a tally of his sexual 
cciftqtteMs The Icmalc hr.nn. the mint! of <t womnn* is not 
organised so as to keep sex in a separate mental compart¬ 
ment. That is more the male model it is as il his brain has 
3 specific riling cabinet for sex, completely unrelated to 
emotion. Hers connects sex with a far wider variety of 
emotional information, against a background where the Lm 
porta nee of relationships is paramount. Women are much 
less 'hit and run’ lovers than are men* for them, in have 
gone to bed with a man is not just another sexual scalp, but 
a manifestation of an intimacy which cannot he abruptly 
shed. 

Yet women end romantic attachments more often than 
men, But this, too, lies in with tmr know ledge of the female 
brain Seeking romance, rhey can |udgi the success or failure 
of romance because relationships are the subject they know, 
and can therefore |udge, best. 


Women do tend n> be more practical with respect to 
matters of the heart than do men . *. 

Alter all, women are not the ones blinded by lestosterone- 
fucllcd desire. They can tell whether or not a relationship is 
a true and durable one, because they have always known lhe 
real nature and value of such a bond. Heartbroken, the man 
will say how he warns, and needs her; sadly, the woman will 
know that want and need are no basis for a relationship. 
Physically, in the female hr am, the centres u! reason and 
emotion arc better connected. She is better equipped to 
analyse and rationalise her emotions. Young men tall Hi Love 
more frequently than women, because their hearts have less 
communion with their heads... or. more accurately, because 
their brain functions have less communion with each other. 

Men are less able to understand why women break off a 
romance, because for them romance itself is more ol a 
mystery, It’s significant that when men try to be romantic they 
invoke the mental strategy which is more appropriate to them 
- they do it less by words, than through things. Not for nothing 
are chocolates and jewellery described as Tokens’ of affection. 
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Not for nothing does he 'say ir with flowers 1 - he cannot say it 
with words. Many men may send their loved one a birthday or 
anniversary card - that’s no problem; the trouble arises when 
it comes to wondering what to write on the darned thing. Men 
do not have such easy access to the language of love. 

Men, indeed* sometimes sec love as an essentially female 
contribution to the domestic economy of a sexual rela¬ 
tionship; they 'provide’ the sex and women can look after 
the emotional side of things. They certainly need love - 
premature death is higher among unmarried or Widowed 
men - but this romantic division of labour obviously creates 
problems. She truly wants him to express himself, share with 
her his hopes and fears. He wishes she wouldn't press him. It 
is a familiar male attitude — 'She always says that ] don’t talk 
to her. 1 Jonh understand. I'm sure she knows what I'm 
thinking, but that isn't good enough for her.' While* from 
the female point of view - 'Sometimes he listens, but he 
hardly ever talks back. It's bard to talk to a drunk, and yet 
it's the only time he shows me any real feelings. Alcohol 
breaks down the barriers between the discrete compartments 
of the male brain. 

Another man, told by researchers to show more affection 
towards his partner, decided to wash her car. Again we see 
the stilted male language of love, defined as doing things, 
sharing activities. Men show their love by invitations to 
dine* sail. ski or even go to the football match together. 
Women’s friendships involve sharing confidences. 

It is hard to understand nature's plan in arranging this 
inherent incompatibility between the two sexes of the species. 
Maybe if we all felt and thought alike wc would soon get 
bored with each other. But sex would surely he less of a 
disaster area if these differences were recognised and under 
stood. Science is doing what it can, by producing the evidence 
that the minds of men and women are different. The rest is 
up to us. 

We could start by recognising that men do lake a more 
objective and sclhsh interest m sex than do women. Thu. 
is not the product of pornography or some socio-economic 


plot to subjugate women and establish mate superiority. St 1 *, 
aggression and dominance are simply in the nature of the 
beast* in his brain* his hormones* and the interaction between 
them. Banning pornography has as little chance of tempering 
the male appetite as would a ban on appetite itself. 

Women could recognise, then, that men are very easily 
amused and easily misconstrue the slightest him of friendship 
as a sexual invitation. Recognise, too, that men do see 
women largely as sex objects - acknowledging, accommodat¬ 
ing, and even trying to find some form of shared enjoyment 
in the fact* rather than trying to deny and eradicate it. 

Men* in turn, while nor denying their own natures - how 
cant hey } - could acknowl edge more then end f< * r CO m m u n ica - 
cion rn o relationship, Er does not come easily to them, 
because the language is unfamiliar and the expression may 
be somewhat awkward. But as a means of communicating 
love, it’s better chan washing her car. 

Little progress seems likely from rhe much trumpeted dc 
mands for a sexual revolution. Male and female attitudes 
with their biological rather than social basis - cannot be as 
easily altered as attitudes which have social roots alone. We 
can. however, come to terms with the reality of our sexual 
natures, and those of others, respecting the differences rather 
than decrying them, stretching out to one another across the 
chasm rather than bellowing insults across it in the rage of 
blind, frustrated ignorance. 

Knowing how different we are could be the first step in 
becoming a little less alien from each other. 

That* rn itself, would he a sexu.il revolution. And one 
worth lighting for. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Like minds 


ONt os- THt most dramatic differences between the sexes is 
that overwhelmingly more men than women are homosexual, 
In men, the figure is probably around 4 per cent - although 
Kinsey put it as high as 10 per cent, while only one woman in 
a hundred is a lesbian. 

Indeed, sexual deviancy - be it transvestism, voyeurism, 
exhibitionism* or sado-masochism — is almost entirely a male 
preserve. In 48 cases of sexual fetishism studied in 19S4, all 
but one were male. An American study on erotic preference 
states bluntly, ‘We will discuss males throughout because the 
majority of sexual anomalies apparently occur only in men,’ 

This book addresses itself 10 the brain-derived differences 
between (he two sexes; in fact, assessed on brain sex and 
behaviour rather than on simple anatomy, there are many 
more sexes than the traditional two. And the evidence now 
points overwhelmingly to the conclusion that sexual deviance 
is as much a function of biology - as much a product of 
nature - as the orthodox sexuality which society accepts as 
‘natural*. 

Wc make no value lodgements on sexual ‘deviant.' - the 
word itself may seem to imply disapproval, but we use it in a 
statistical sense - because 11 seemm pointless to judge the 
outcome of a biological process in moral terms. It would be 
equally absurd to disapprove of the fact that tadpoles Turn 
Into frogs. 

First, we have to put to one vide that psychological litera- 


ture whkh obscures T rather than illuminates, our understand¬ 
ing of sexual deviance* There is much to be said, and enough 
has been written, about the significance of parental rela¬ 
tionships, gender-stereotyped play, the perception that our 
parents had actually wanted a child of the other sex, order of 
birth, earls sexual experiences, altitudes towards siblings, 
and so on. Of course some adult sexual orientation as caused 
by early social conditioning. We cannot, for instance, claim a 
biological basis u> explain why some people are aroused by 
the sight of red handkerchiefs or reach orgasm only when 
coated with whipped cream and showered with the contents 
of vacuum-cleaner bags the alleged! speciality of one anony¬ 
mous client of a well-known London brothel. These cases 
we are happy to leave to the psychiatrists, and good luck to 
them. 

But now we can link most abnormal sexual behaviour to 
OUr new knowledge of how the male and female brains 
develop, and the biological interaction of hormones with the 
developing, and developed brain. 

The East German scientist. Dr Gunter Diimer, has devoted 
his life's work ro rhe theory that exposure to certain 
hormones before birth determines sexual inclination. He 
claims that potential future homosexual behaviour can be 
detected through amniocentesis, the test of the uterine fluid 
which can reveal Down’s syndrome in the unborn child. 
Dbmcr further claims that, with pre-natal injections, homo¬ 
sexuality can be prevented, 

Horner has, not surprisingly, attracted anger from homo¬ 
sexuals, w ho sec his theories as equating homosexuality with 
disease, or as a 19305-style sexual totalitarianism involving 
‘the endocrinological euthanasia of homosexuality’. Scan 
tFsrs, tod, were initially sceptical. Bur gradually, the weighr 
of scientific opinion has shifted townrds Horner, His theories 
may need some refining and qualification but Horner is 
increasingly gain nag the statics of a respected pioneer of 
sexual science, 

As wr haw already learnt, the chromosomes instruct the 
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developing foetus, around rhe sixth week of pregnancy, 10 


develop female ovaries or male testicles. These in turn pro¬ 
duce hormones. Male hormone masculinises the mind. 

Dbrner rinds that the brain is not masculinised, as it were, 
ah in one go. The classic experiments with rats described tn 
Chapter Two have shown how behaviour can be modified in 
the male by castration and injections of female hormones* 
The male rat will be sexually attracted to other male rats 
and behave in a female manner when mounted by them - 
wiggling the ears and arching rhe back. 

But the degree of femininity m the male rat depends 
critically on the stage at which it was castrated. Castrate it 
early and. with no male hormones to change its direction, 
the brain is more likely to retain its original, female pattern, 
i'hc later castration occurs, however, the less feminine the 
behaviour. 

What Dottier concludes is that the maleness of the brain 
in rats is laid down in a gradual sequence, With normal 
females, in the absence of testosterone, the brain develops 
along ,1 naturally female pattern. But should the brain he 
accidentally dosed with male hormones during development, 
this natural female pattern can, at any stage, be upset. The 
more frequently, and the earlier, the brains of females are 
dosed with male hormone, the more male their sexual 
behaviour. The later, the less. 

Horner suggested that in men and women too it is the 
presence or absence of male hormones that build the struc¬ 
ture of the brain bit by hit into a male or female pattern of 
sexual identity. It happens, he says, in three stages the 
development of what he calk che sex centres, rhe mating 
centres, and rhe gender-role centres of the brain. First, wirh 
the 'sex centre - , the hormones set to work on creating typical 
male or female physical characteristics. The next* and to 
some degree overlapping stage, is the transformation of the 
’mating centre'. This Dbrner identifies as the hypothalamus 
which, it is now- known, is arranged differently in men and 
women, and controls sexual behaviour in adult life. 

The last stage is when the hormones get to work on rhe 
gender role centres' in the brain of the unborn child, laying 
down the networks in the brain which determine our general 
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behaviour like the level of aggression or lack of ie, our 
sociability or individualism, our adventurousness or timidity 
-characteristics which get fully expressed under the hormonal 
influence of puberty. 

Horner believes thar each of these centres can be independ¬ 
ently upset at each stage of development. Indeed, we've seen 
how at the first stage - the development of primary sexual 
characteristics - genetically female foetuses exposed to an 
abnormal level of male hormone may develop male-like 
organs. 

The development of the mating centre, ihe hypothalamus, 
Homer argues, can also be upset; m a male, the lower the 
concern ration of androgens, or male hormones, the greater 
the likelihood that the eventual chi Id will have homosexual 
tendencies, hi girls, a higher level of androgens moulds the 
hypothalamus in a manner which will produce same-sex 
attraction. 

Finally the gender-role centres, the wiring up of the hnin, 
and the way the functions art distributed, may follow a mule 
pattern in the female, nr a female pattern in the male, 
depending on the abnormal presence of male or female 
hormones. 

The beauty of this theory is that it explains how, for 
instance, obviously physical males, with obviously mate iden¬ 
tities and mannerisms, may be attracted ros.ime-sex partners; 
in that case, only the second stages the development of the 
hypothalamus, and the mating centre, has been upset. Simi¬ 
larly, it explains how some boys, effeminate in looks and 
behaviour, may still be robustly heterosexual in their sexual 
preferences; their sex centres and gender-role centres have 
been hormonally unbalanced at a key stage of development, 
but during the development of the mating centre, nothing 
untoward occurred. In short, it explains why not all sissies 
arc homosexuals, arid not all homosexuals are sissies, 

A British psychologist, Glen Wi Ison, the author of Lwv'f 
Mysteries^ agrees with Horner that the pre-setting of the 
brain before birth may sometimes be 'inappropriate, in that 
the gender of the child is in ale and his anatom ical appearance 
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is male, but for some reason or another, his brain has not 
received the necessary hormonal instruction that would cause 
it to be masculinised " He reminds us that we arc dealing 
w ith very hue and critical amounts of testosterone, measured 
in thousand -millionth parrs of a gram; a possible explanation 
of how, in non-identical twins, developing m - virtually 
identical — conditions in the womb, one may be homosexual 
and the other not, 

Another American scientist, Dr Mil Lon Diamond, also 
comes to the same general conclusion as Dorner, but believes 
the development of sexual brain tissue involves four, not 
three, stages. First, basic sexual patterning, e g. aggressiveness 
or passivity; second, sexual identity - what sex people ascribe 
to themselves; i hirdly, sexual object choice, w hich is the same 
as Horner’s mating centre; and finally the control centres for 
ihe sexual equipment including the mechanisms of orgasm. 
If something goes wrong during the development of each or 
any of these stages, they will eventually be 'out of phase' with 
each other. So a man may be assertive and aggressive - 
typically male - yet have a homosexual choice of sexual 
object; he may have effeminate mannerisms, yet have a high, 
heterosexual drive. The brain is not sexed in one L big bang". 

The hormonal theory would explain why sexual dcviancy 
is io much more common in men. Men. have to go through a 
hormonal process to change their brains trom the natural 
female pattern present in all of lis., whatever our eventual 
sex, from the first weeks of our life in the womb; they have 
to be soaked in extra male hormone and rescuerured - so in 
the process of reconstruction the chance of mistakes is much 
greater than in the female* who doesn't need any reconstruc¬ 
tion of her brain. 

This explanation of the biological key to human sexual 
deviance is not universally accepted by scientists. Some say 
that there simply isn’t enough human evidence - though 
obviously the necessary experiments would raise vast ethical 
problems. Dorncr, it i^ sometime*- argued, does not pay 
sufficient regard to social* rearing, and cultural factors. And 
why do some women, exposed to high degrees of male 
hormone in the womb, become homosexual, while others 
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similarly exposed Jo nor? What is the nature of the interac¬ 
tion between the biological and environmental cues ro sexual 
deviancy? There is much still to be understood. 

To back up the general thesis, we must return to accidents 
of nature in the human species. Some men are born with 
three, instead of two, sex chromosomes. They have an extra 
female chromosome ~ XXY men have both the female XX 
pattern, and the male XY, They look mate* are raised as 
males, but suffer a lack of libido and a loss of potency. In 
adult life they have low testosterone levels - something 
which has been correlated with low testosterone levels during 
development in the womb. These XXYs report confusion 
about w r hai sex they are, and how r they ought to behave. 
They are hesitant about assuming a masculine role, and this 
confusion and diffidence often expresses itself in trans¬ 
vestism, transsexualism, homosexuality, bisexuality and 
non-sexuality. What seems to have happened is that* with a 
confused genetic message giving contrary instructions to the 
gonads, not enough masculine hormone has been dispatched 
to the developing brain ro make u match its male body. In 
particular, Domer’s mating centre seems ro have been 
muddled or mis instructed, and allowed to develop along 
female lines. 

Then, there are those males who, m the womb, were 
exposed ro high concentrations of female hormone, A long 
term follow-up study of i children has revealed that those 
whose mothers took high doses of therapeutic female hor 
inone were twice as likely io be unmarried as children whose 
morhers had nor taken the drug. DorneYs mating centres, 
and the influence of hormones upon their development, now 
become altogether more credible. Sen do his gender-role 
centres: another study of six- and sixteen-year-olds, again 
exposed in the wnmb tn female hormones, demonstrated .1 
lack of general masculinity, assertiveness, athletic ability and 
aggression. 

Some girls, as we have described in t hap ter Two, experi 
meed high male hormone doses in the womb. They arc 
reported as more frequently exhibiting bisexual or homo¬ 


sexual behaviour. From early infancy, they have resisted the 
normal sex-sttreotyping nor playing w r ich dolls, and prefer 
ring rhe competitive company of boys* 

In a fascinating experiment. Dr Dorner has actually made 
a key brain centre m the male homosexual brain demonstrate 
female characteristics. The hypothalamus, which is the 
brain l s mating centre, has different functions ill men and 
women. In men, it regulates the flow of hormones in a way 
which ensures that levels are kept steady. In women, the 
hypothalamus can respond ro high hormone levels by trigger 
ing still further secretions of hormone, with dramatic be¬ 
havioural ton sequences, as we have seen in Chapter Five* 
Dbrner found that the male homosexual hypothalamus 
did exactly the same thing when micctcd with frmale hor 
mo tie - it reacted in the manner of the female mating centre. 
It responded to oestrogen dosage by producing more of the 
female hormone. The homosexuals" brains had been wired 
m a female response pattern. Heterosexual men showed no 
such rise m female hormone levels after being dosed with 
female hormone. Dbrncr concludes that 

Homosexual men miy possess - at least in parr - a 
predominantly fcmalc-diffcrcntiatcd brain, which could 
be based on androgen deficiency in prenatal lift . . . 


Although jn American ream has confirmed this finding, u is 
more cautious about the cause and rhe explanation* Indeed, 
other researchers are openly sceptical, some claiming rhai 
Dbrncr\ methodology is suspect, some failing to replicate 
the phenomenon, and some disagreeing on other facrors, 
such as the levels of male hormone found in homosexual 
men and women. 

One reason for the confusion could be ihac homosexuality 

like my other form of sexuality - is a complex and varying 
form of behaviour. There is not one single homosexual type. 
A sophisticated British study endorses much ot ihe general 
theory that the homosexual die is cast in sitero, bur makes a 
distinction between primary homosexuals, and secondary 
subjects who mas have some heterosexual experience, ps\- 
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chologically a less female view of themselves, and who re 
spond better to contra-homosexual therapy. This secondary 
group may have weaker biological roots than die primary 
homosexuals, and their homosexuality ‘may arise more from 
psychosocial influences acting in accordance with learning 
theory'. The primary homosexuals when injected with oestro¬ 
gen had a female pattern of hormone response - just 
like the one Dormer found when he rested homosexuals. The 
secondary group had the male pattern of hormone response 
when injected with female hormones. This type of homo¬ 
sexuality could have some environmental or political cause. 

All rhe complications and qualifications tie art with the 
idea that different stages, levels* centres - cal! them what you 
will - of our mental sex make-up develop at different times, 
leading to subtle differences in the eventual sexual psyche: if 
only the mating centres have been exposed to the "wrong" 
hormone* then people may be attracted to the same sex, yet 
display few abnormal sex traits in behaviour or outlook. 

Testosterone levels in homosexual men are certainly high 
enough to make most of rhem think and behave in a male 
manner. They have, for instance, rhe same somewhat un 
romantic and promiscuous view of sex as most heterosexual 
men. At the same time their specific mating centres ire 
female. So they have all the same sexual drives as other men. 
but channelled in a different direction, which is partly why - 
in pre-AIDS days at least male homosexuals might number 
their sexual partner^ m thousands Over A lifetime. 

A minority of homosexuals are effeminate, and display 
Stereotypical!y 'female 1 behaviour. In these men* the be¬ 
haviour centres as well as the mating centres have been 
feminised. In their relationships they will display much more 
of rhe caring tenderness associated with women, as well as a 
lower interest in ses for sex's sake. 

Female homosexuals seem to follow rhe normal female 
pattern of wanting fulfilling social relationships. In female 
homosexuals* the natural female hormone not only inhibits 
the impact of testosterone* but also acts upon the overall 
br.nn mechanism to turn on the more tender, typical female 
attributes. 
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Homosexual or heterosexual, male or female, "among 
men, sex sometimes results an intimacy; in women, intimacy 
sometimes results in sex". 

There are other sorts of sexual confusion where there is 
now general agreement that there is a biological explanation. 
Transexualify is the Teclmg of being trapped in the body of 
the opposite sex, or as Jan Morris puts it* "the realisation 
that 3 had been born into rhe wrong body’. Jan Morris, the 
British author* had a sex change operation and is now happy 
and content as a woman. She pondered a number of explan 
ations for this phenomenon, and it is intriguing, an her book, 
Conundrum* to find rhe germ of what wc now know to be 
the explanation. Was it just that something had gone wrong, 
during my months in the womb, so that the hormones were 
wrongly shuffled . . T s 

That's almost certainly what happened. 

The classic male transsexual is not particularly feminine 
as a child* bur is withdrawn and gentle. He has little sexual 
interest and often a loathing of male ness, l here is an early* 
abiding* and increasing desire to he female. As Jan Morris 
put it, ‘For forty years ... a sexual purpose dominated* 
distracted and tormented my life: the tragic and irrational 
ambition* instinctively formulated but deliberately pursued, 
to escape from maleness into womanhood." 

An American scientist has found [hat there is no discernible 
evidence that an a berm lit upbringing is responsible for this 
phenomenon. The sub|ect seems literally to defy his or her 
environment* persisting in opposite-sex behaviour m spite of 
the attempts by the parents m suppress it. 

Some psychologists* of course* would say that this parental 
opposition m itself aggravated - or even created the aber¬ 
rant disposition But most studies of sexual abnormality 
which seek to find parental, social* or environ men tat roots 
and causes - nurture rather than nature - have proved un¬ 
sit isfactory. 

The book Scjuj/ Preference - its development m Men 
And U omen was the most exhaustive American survey of 
homosexual attitudes and behaviour After interviewing 500 
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homosexuals, the authors found “the role of parents in the 
development of their sons’ sexual orientation to be grossly 
exaggerated 7 . They were also unconvinced by the notion of 
the unresolved Oedipus complex* the responsibility of cold, 
detached fathers, peer group pressure, labelling as 'being a 
sissy‘ at an early age, or bad experiences with the opposite 
sex. Even among non-homosexuals, early same-sex experi¬ 
ences, interestingly enough, seemed nor to play any role 
‘the popular stereotype that homosexuality results when a 
boy is "seduced 71 by an older male, or a girl by an older 
female, is nor supported by our data.’ 

Single-sex boarding schools and prisons may be hotbeds 
of homosexuality, but they probably do not create the eondi 
tion. At school, homosexuality may he pare of adolescent 
curiosity, while in prison it may be a functional necessity. 
Both institutions may reveal, or bring out, the natural homo¬ 
sexuality in a boy or 3 man, huf arc unlikely to implant it 

What most dearly signalled whether or noi a hoy or a girl 
was going to be a homosexual w r as how they behaved as 
children - withdrawn, unathletic and shy boys; rowdy, active 
girls. For, although the hypothalamus hadn't yet been primed 
by the hormones of puberty, rhe general wiring of the brain 
had a 'wrong 1 -sex bias. 

The biological explanation may even explain where some 
of the psychological explanations went wrong. For instance, 
it has long been thought that a hostile or indifferent father 
equld be a Cause of homosexuality - the hoy reacting against 
the mam male role-model of his early years, and rejecting 
traditional masculine attitudes and behaviour. Yet it is per¬ 
fectly possible that the father heaime hostile for the very 
reason ihat the child was - naturally - unmasculme, and not 
‘the son I always hoped for'. Fathers who have looked 
forward to the day when they could go to the football match 
with their sons are likely to he disappointed* if not downright 
disapproving* when those sons, for whatever reasons, prefer 
more typically feminine pursuits. 

So what is the original, biological Cause of sexual devia¬ 
tion? If it's the hormones in the womb which so affect the 
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sexuality of the child and adult, what happens to upset those 
hormone* in the first place? 

The first dues came from those rats again. It is known 
that high Stress levels in mothers lower the level of male 
hormone in the womb. Experiments showed that when preg¬ 
nant rats were subjected to severe stress, ihe resulting male 
offspring were attracted to orher male rats - indeed thir the 
rats were homosexual, apparently as .1 consequence of the 
stress endured by their mothers. 

Dorncr was intrigued by the news. Understandably, he 
could not put a laboratory-full of pregnant women under 
severe stress, but he could examine the results m the labor¬ 
atory of history. He looked at the years of the Second World 
War a rime when the inhabitants of his country could be 
said to have been living under more than usually frying cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Domcr found that out of about Hoc homosexual males, 
significantly more were bom during ihe stressful war and 
early post-war period than in the years before and some time 
after thr war. The highest number corresponded with rhe 
last months of the conflict. 

Iwo-thirds of the homosexual men and their mothers 
reported experience of severe, or moderate, maternal stress 
Jem mg I heir pre-natal life- with factors such as bereavement, 
bombings, rape, or severe anxiety Oti the other hand, none 
of the mothers of heterosexual men in a control sample had 
been the victims of severe stress, and oftly 10 per cent ot 
moderate stress, during pregnancy. 

Low pre-natal, male hormone levels can be affected by 
lac tors Less drastic than major global conflict, faking inap¬ 
propriate medication is one of these. Barbiturates, one of the 
most width prescribed and abused classes of drugs, arc 
thought to have been prescribed in as many as 25 per cent ol 
pregnancies between the t^yos and the njSos. In animal 
experiments involving exposure in barbiturates rhe drug 
acted directly on the neural tissue, and indirectly through the 
bram-sexmg substances secreted by Hie foetus. Among the 
observed results was an 'alteration of behavioural and physio¬ 
logical sex differences’. Jn humans the predicted results would 


include ‘psychosocial maladjustment, and demasculinkanon 
of gender identity and sen role behaviour in malcs\ 

Thc implication - and it is true of many drugs - is that 
pregnant women would he well advised to avoid barbitur¬ 
ates; it is comforting to know that they arc no longer being 
prescribed as readily as they used to be, 

So Convinced is Dorner of the link between hormonal 
levels m the womb, and subsequent sexuality, that he believes 
it would be sound medical practice to monitor and correct 
those levels. St is even rumoured that behind the Eton Cur¬ 
tain k cloak of secrecy t East German doctors have already 
embarked on such a clinical practice. 

Our new understanding of the biology of sex raises pro¬ 
found questions about our attitude to, and treatment of, 
homosexuals. II biology - or nature - is at ihe roof til ir 
alb how can homosexuality be condemned as ‘LLiaii.itur jl! - 
any more than, say. left-handedness? Or is the appropriate 
comparison some other biological manifestation, such as a 
Congenital disability? Then again, is it right ti' label what 
is t in effects a non genetic Tact' of people as 'disabled ? 3 s 
the clinical correction of the syndrome all Lhat far removed 
from the grotesque medical malpractices of the Third Retch 
which perverted medicine in its pursuit of racial purity - 
while, as we've seen, ironically provoking, in war, the very 
conditions in which homosexuals were more likely to de¬ 
velop? 

We trust that the very knowledge of the natural and 
biological springs of sexual abnormality will bring about the 
recognition that the syndrome is natural, and may change 
our perceptions of what is normal. After all, the principal 
problem homosexuals face is not of their making; the prob¬ 
lem derives from the rest of us, and our intolerance that they 
do not conform with what we decree is normal gender 
identity and sexual behaviour (though even thai intolerance 
may be biologically wired into our brains, as a part of 
aggressive behaviour to the outsider). 

Meanwhile, surely, it IS time for an armistice in the 
battle between those who seek a biological, and those who 


look for a psychological, explanation for human behaviour. 
I he terms of such a treaty were suggested decades ago. 
when a psychologist wrote to his colleagues ihar they 
should 

bear in mind that lurnc day all our provisional 
formulations in psychology will have ro be based >’ii an 
organic foundation , , , It will [hen probably be seen 
that it is special chemical substances and processes 
which achieve the effects of sexualiti . . . 

The psychologist was Sigmund Freud. And that 'some day’ 
has surely dawned. 


CHAPTER NINE 


1'he marriage of two minds 


Marriage, the old comedians used to say, is a great institu¬ 
tion; but who wants to live m an institution? 

Most of us do, in Eaet. In spite of the great increase in the 
divorce rate - due in large part to modern legislation and 
female financial independence in the West 93 per cent of 
us, with varying degrees of optimism., rake our vows binding 
us to our beloved stranger. Seventy-five per cent of marriages 
survive* and even when martial shipwreck occurs, most of 
those involved defiantly opt for hope over experience and get 
married again. 

Our new knowledge of what makes us tick, and tick to 
different rhythms, is not of itself going to revolutionise rhe 
complex design of marriage - we will present no new marital 
blueprint. Rut we do believe that much of the stress in this 
most vital of relationships stems from (he misconception 
that men anti women are essentially the same people. I he 
contradiction between this assumption and the facts can lead 
to exasperation, bitterness and recrimination. 

It could all become a little easier once we acknowledge 
how different we are from each other. We could even he a 
little happier. There is, after all, scant evidence that ihe 
gospel of feminism and the denial of sexual differences have 
made marriages any more blissful either loi women 01 men. 

An appreciation ol sex differences is more likelv to 
promote a cease-fire in the battle of the w%ch thin ,3re 
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naive promulgations of the ’good news’ that there are 
no important Jiffercnees- 

One problem is their for the first time in history we are 
educating girls and hoys in a virtually identical manner. The 
school syllabus reflects, and encourages youngsters to believe 
m. the assumption of sameness. Marriage, then, tomes as 
something of a shock, ‘We don't seem to be bringing up the 
two sexes to get married to each other/ says the author of a 
recent Study of marriage; 'it is hardest for ail of Us to admit 
today rhat the two sexes come to marriage with very different 
expectations, talents, and emotional training.' 

A woman brings to the relationship emotional sensitivity, 
.1 capacity for interdependence, a yearning for com¬ 
panionship and for sex to reflect that emotional intimacy. A 
rnan. it not iota Ih blind to the import .nice of emotions, has 
a less-demanding emotional nature. He has the capacity for 
independence, and sees his Junes tn rhe marital contract 
largely in terms of providing financial security. He wants a 
good' sex life, as a result of which his wife will 'people the 
small state of the family he heads . , , and make solid his own 
foundations m life'. He probably does not know that her 
biology will subject her to inexplicable and irrational changes 
of mood. She does nor realise ihai his biology brings with it 
a lower threshold of anger and frustration. As a result, the 
domestic crockery, if nothing else, is vulnerable. 

Men are usually held responsible for the problem. 'It's nor 
us,' said Shcrc Hite, after pondering the conclusions from a 
poll of 4,500 American women, ’it’s men's attitudes towards 
women that are causing the problem.' Ihe problem appar¬ 
ently manifests itself in 95 per cent of respondents claiming 
to suffer from 'emotional and psychological harassment', 
per cent frustrated at the lack of’verbal closeness - with their 
partners, ^9 per cent questioning whether they should con¬ 
tinue tn put so much energy into love relationships, and 87 
per cent admitting that [heir deepest emotional relationship 
is with another woman, 

I he value of Hite's work has been questioned because of 
the survey techniques. There is the suspicion of an unrepre- 
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sentative grinding of sexual axes, Bur her findings do nor 
surprise us in the least. We .ire only surprised that anyone 
rbought it worthwhile to produce sudh a resounding stare■ 
mentof rhe biologically obvious. This failure of communica¬ 
tion is one of the basic facts of life. Jn rhi light of our new 
understanding ct seems absolutely predictable that women 
should fret at men's lack of communication because men’s 
brains .ire not structured that way. It seems rn us quite 
natural that the closest friend of most women should be 
mother woman, because women's biology places a premium 
on relationships, and like attracts like. We remain unamazed 
it the frequent complaint that men w^nt to star ui the 
relationship, that their priority is 'being' while women's is 
‘giving \ 

Raging at men's innate male ness is as useful as raging 
against the weather, or the existence til the 1 Sima Jay as; we 
believe it is rather more sensible to put on a raincoat, and 
abandon plans rn bulldoze hoc rest, 'i cl sonic women believe 
that the only salvation lies in rdandscaping our entire social 
and sexual planer. We have rhe technology, some extremists 
argue, to wipe out the biological differences between the 
sexes, Menstrual extract ton, test-tube conception, and labor¬ 
atory breeding will nuke pregnancy, sex and marriage re¬ 
dundant - men, too, except as a corralled herd of pedigree 
sptTLLiiiers, though refrigeration techniques may have the 
answer even to that. 

I'hat’s hue, as long as we are content to tin ill the biological 
differences to rhe fact that women lactate and bear children 
and men do not. But the differences, as we now know 
beyond peradventure, go deeper than that. They tic in the 
brain, its structure. priorities and strategies. These in turn 
inform our hopes, ambitious, \ki 31 s and abilities. [ hen arc at 
the core of our being. Reducing the differences simply to 
those of reproduction is a denial not only of the sc ie mi He 
truth, but of the very essence of our humanity, be it male or 
female. 

The problem is that it is the apostles of sexual sameness 
who set the agenda; they would enact the laws and ban the 
sexist hooks in a vain attempt to divert children from their 
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natural sexual identities. But rhe idea rhai we are all born 
with a dean state of a mind, a tabula rasj ready for society 
to print irs message upon, is a totalitarian's dream. And if, 
after all, we arc what we arc because of our biology, is it not 
as monstrous and hopeless a task to eliminate our differences 
as it was to create a master race? There is a disturbing w hiff 
of sexual fascism in the premises and prescriptions of those 
who advocate sexual neutrality. 

Biological diffidence has meant that thousands of books 
have hern written, statutes enacted, and studies undertaken 
on the subject of marriage which ignore the central import¬ 
ance of sexual difference- Hr Alice Rossi, an American and 
one of (he few r sociologists to accept ihe biological roots of 
soci 'iy, me- res incorporate this knowledge into her own 
w r ork. She has warned her fellow sociologists That wit hour 
this perspective their theories ‘may be doomed to irrelevance 
against the mounting evidence of sexual dimorphism from 
rhe biological and neuro-fdcnccs’. 

The problem arises from the confusion of sex and equality 
Where sex is concerned, Alice Rossi writes, ‘Diversity is a 
biological fact, while equality is a political, ethical, and 
social precept A 

At the turn of the century, even a generation ago, women 
were noi so confused. They had come to acknowledge their 
own sexuality, and, as far as equality was concerned, they 
knew that power takes many forms, for men, power trndi- 
ftonally consists in dominance and aggression - the male 
definition of ii.itus thai some women’s lihcratinnists have 
uncritically adopted. Women's power was something subtler, 
the force that creates relationships, binds families, and builds 
societies. Women who understand this, and do not deprecate 
rhe value and power of this intrinsic, invaluable, and essential 
quality of their sex, have fewer qualms about their stains. 

I hat’s not to say that these women accept the frequent 
prejudice afforded them in the home or the workplace — a 
subject we'll return to later at greater length; but they know 
that thev have certain skills denied to men. 

J 

Hus difference between rhe sexes definition of power is 
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just one aspect of an overall difference in the attitudes uf 
men and women to lite. Many studies have revealed how 
men and women perceive and value their lives, and all record 
a difference between the sexes. In a survey of mx modern 
cultures men and women were asked to describe the ‘kind of 
person I would most like to be’. Overwhelmingly, the char 
actenstics chosen fn men included being practical, shrewd, 
assertive, dominating, competitive, critical, and self-con¬ 
trolled^ C- ross-cu.ltura l|y, women w ere more likely to describe 
[heLr ideal selves as loving, affectionate, impulsive, sympa¬ 
thetic, and generous. 

In another survey, in which the sexes were asked to assess 
the value of different interests and pursuits, girls gave higher 
ratings to social, aesthetic and religious values while the 
boys preferred economic, political and theoretical values. 
Women valued ‘having interesting experiences 1 or "being of 
service to society’, while men’s priorities were for power, 
prohr and independence. Men value competition, scientific 
toys and principles, prestige, power, dominance and freedom, 
while women value personal relationships and security. 

Studies of married couples show that men's marital happi 
ness is related to their wives’ performance of "services' such 
as looking attractive, cooking and shopping. Women's rat¬ 
ings of marital satisfaction related directly to how affection 
ate their husbands had been on the day they answered the 
questionnaire. Intriguing ly. women arc found to be happier 
than men between the ages of eighteen and sixty-four, when 
the men, .it last, come into their own. I his is around the 
time when the hormonal rides recede . . . and men and 
women come more to resemble each other in their behaviour. 
Women become more bad-tempered, selfish and assertive, 
while men become genrlcr, discovering the value of intimacy 
and relationships. 

Women show ,1 greater sensitivity to emotional stimuli 
than males, Women are naturally more affectionate than 
men, [iisr as they were as girls, welcoming the newcomer to 
the playgroup. ’Women's sense of integrity appears to be 
entwined vvuh the rihic ol r care, so that ro see themselves as 
women is to see themselves in a relationship connection/ 


Do these findings merely confirm that we ire I he cultural 
victims of our social stereotypes, or could the simpler answer 
be that we are the products of our distinctive biology? The 
almost ubiquitous, not to say eternal, nature of these differ¬ 
ences argues for biology; that, became of the way our brains 
are formed, we ‘sec' the world in different ways, attributing 
different values to matters differently perceived. 

Those who argue for the sexual status quo —mostly men - 
will be mightily relieved by this analysis, while sexual revulu 
nonaries - mostly women - will not be pleased. They will 
argue that the acceptance of biologically based differences 
dooms women to their traditional roles, tending the family, 
submitting to their dominant husbands to whom they render 
those services’, sacrificing career to domesticity, uncomphui- 
ingly accepting roles and values that are deemed inferior to 
masculine ones. 

But deemed inferior by whom? By men, of course — u! 
though men and women, as the evidence has shown, are 
different, and have different values. It is only when women 
judge their own worth at men's valuation that the problem 
arises. A woman isn't as concerned with status and the 
peeking order. That is man's obsession. So, at the risk of 
literary inelegance, why should any woman consciously 
adopt a male value system which devalues W own female 
values? For a woman to try to be ‘more like a man’ seems 
almost by definition to make her a less -happy woman* 

Now, as we strive towards a greater mutual understanding 
between the sexes, by means of a greater awareness of our 
differences, rhe past has some of the answers to why we are 
different, how history has reinforced our Separate, innate, 
attitudes, and the problems wc now have in adapting rhem 
to rhe circumstances of the present. 

Wc live in .1 technological world, but are still 

genetically equipped only with an ancient mammalian 
primate Irvenragc that evolved largely through 
adaptations appropriate to much earlier times. 


I hesc last twu hundred year* of industrialised jery arc a 
mere blip in our evolutionary development. For most of our 
past, we lived in communities which depended tor their verv 
survival on hunting animals and gathering plant food. Men, 
with their greater strength and stamina, their roving ten¬ 
dency, and their greater skill m relating the spear to the space 
occupied by the prey, did the hunting, an unpredictable and 
dangerous activity. Women gathered nuts, grams, and grubs 
- a safer and surer pursuit. This was a division of labour 
unique among higher mammals, and a pretty fair division - 
w omen 's foraging work contributed about half of the calorie 
intake, and two-thirds of the dietary hulk. 

This division made sense, because the woman stayed closer 
tii home and could suckle the young, which, in humans, arc 
uniquely dependent on their mothers. A chimpanzee 
Orphaned at si* months will survive; a human baby cannot 
even toddle until it is at least one year old. 

With the baby so dependent on the mother, and the mother 
so fully occupied with the child (even today, in spite of 
million* of years of evolution, women are slill often caught 
unawares by the sheer volume of work involved in bringing 
up a baby) it is nor surprising that both mother and child 
developed a relationship of dependency on the hunting male. 

In other words, for millions of years, we have lived in a 
sexist society. We can nor buck our evolution overnight. 

Male promiscuity, for instance, has an evolutionary pedi 
gree. It made sense to add to the number of the tribe,u even 
nppo rtu nity. fh e g tea ter t he rum her o 1t iff* p r m g, t he grea ter 
the chance of passing on his genes to the next generation, 
Promiscuity is encoded m the male genes anil imprinted on 
the male brain's circuitboard. Every farmer knows that each 
time a bull cease* to copulate with a cow, interest can only 
but immediately - be re-aroused with the introduction of 
another cow, the bull’s sexual response ro the seventh cow- 
being as strong as to the first. A ram presented with the same 
ewe will not ejaculate more than five times hut if new ewes 
are substituted he mounts each one with the same sexual 
gusto as he did with the first. You can't loi.il them, either 
when sacks arc pur over the heads of their erstwhile partners. 


or they arc disguised in other ways, both rams and bulls 
tend, as it were, to turn up rhcir noses. 

This has been happily described as the Coolidgc Effect, 
because of remarks made when the American President and 
his wife visited a government farm. Passing ihe chicken 
coops, Mrs Coolidgc enquired how often the rooster copul¬ 
ated each day, 

Dozens of times,' was the reply. "Please tell that to rhe 
Presidem/ Mrs Cuoiidge requested. When the President 
parsed the pens and was told about the rooster, hr 
asked ’Same hen every rimer' 'Oh no, Mr President, .1 
different unc each time. 1 The [^resident nodded slowly, 
then said ’Tell that to Mrs Coohdge .. 

The desire for sexual novelty is innate m the male brain, a 
combination of that desire to explore which we saw in the 
pre-school children, hormonal testosterone levels, dominance, 
and the lower priority on long-term, fulfilling personal rela- 
tiuTiship* which is part of hi* brain bias. Madame Bovary s 
handsome lover muses oei the eternal monotony of passion, 
whose forms and phrases are forever the same 1 . Only sexual 
variety can redeem the barren desert of lust. 

All tlie research shows that men desire sexual diversity. 
Kinsey concludes that the human male would be promiscuous 
all his life iL there were no social restrictions. Another author 
writes perceptively, "Where marriages are founded On love, 
women may give sex for love while men give up sex for 
love,’ 

The novelty factor can be seen at work every Christmas m 
the I ingene department of the stores. The men sheepishly 
rummage through the sheer and exotic nightwear. They, 
apparently, are more capable of kidding themselves by dis¬ 
guising their partners than are those bulls and rams, who 
weren't fooled by the sacks over their partners' heads, Ihe 
male brain places ,1 high priority on the visual when it comes 
to arousal. Come the Mew 'i ear. and the same lingerie 
counters are thronged with women returning the love tokens, 
'll fust isn’t me,' they xay T returning the scarlet satin sun- 


pc ruler belts, thy flimsy crone negligees. They find [hem 
embarrassing, and perhaps a little silly. I’hcy may well wish 
that their men had chosen gifts to reflea the different female 
sensory priorities - body oils, for instance, to enhance and 
reflect women's greater sensitivity to touch and smell. 

So different are the needs of men and women in a lung- 
term relationship, argues one American anthropologist, that 
a conscious effort is demanded by both partners tu acknow¬ 
ledge, accommodate, and reciprocate those needs, I his 
means that the women should perhaps think again before 
returning that dreadful lingerie , , * while men should realise 
that intimacy and affection are perhaps more important for 
women than mere sexual athleticism. As wc hate noted in an 
earlier chapter, intimacy, security and fidelity are an erotic 
turn-on lor a woman, the orgasm rate rising five-fold in the 
marital bed. 

The pill, and other forms of female contraception, may 
have changed the politics of sex but they have not erased the 
fundamental, and different, philosophies ol sex to which 
each sex adheres, However, at is still true, as a British psy¬ 
chologist, Glen Wilson contends, that ‘women want a lor of 
sex wirh the man they love, while men warn a lot of sex’, 
Men can separate sex and love - those neat and tidy compart 
men tali sed brains again. Hence the inevitable disparity be¬ 
tween the emotions of the married man and his lover. Women 
nearly always take an affair with a married man more 
seriously than the man does, however vehemently he denies 
the fact. 

The happily married woman who has an affair is a rare 
creature. The happily married male adulterer is not. Men are 
three limes more likely than women to instigate an affair. 

Sexual liberation is doubtless increasing the number of 
women seeking the same sort of casual male sexual rela¬ 
tionships. Pre-liberation, we can understand that there must 
have been a reservoir of female sexual frustration and an 
unfulfilled appetite for promiscuity. But the depth of that 
reservoir is riot bottomless - unlike men's. There is a natural 
limit to the female desire far mind less fornication. Overwhelm¬ 
ingly, surveys show that women want sex with feeling, not 


sex for its own sake. And why, in the name of liberation, 
should women ape the male initiative, follow the male script? 

Liberation condemns the sexual double standard - why 
should sex outside marriage he ‘all right’ tor men, all wrong 
for women? The standards are indeed double, in that an 
extra-marital affair does mean different things, and has a 
different level of importance, for men and wo met), dt didn’t 
mean anything,’ mutters the nun, when his indiscretion is 
repealed - and it almost certainly didn't. He says that he 
loves her |ust as much as ever, and he probably does. Bui the 
wife sees his affair as an assault on what is to her most 
precious — intimacy and fidelity. If she were to embark on an 
affair, you can bet that it would 'mean' a lot to her. She 
cannot forgive him; for she cannot even understand him. 
Their brains and their hormones haie made them strangers 
to one another. 

Understanding, even within marriage, of each partner’- 
different sexual appetite might also calm the marital waters. 
Kinsey secs the difference in the sex drive between men and 
women as one of the major causes of unhappiness. His i 4 - 
hsgher than hefS in the early years - hence her complaint that 
he is all too often merely "using' her. In later years, as his drive 
lessens, it may fall below the lower, but more constant level 
of her desire, and rhe boot, as it were, is on the other foot; he 
resents having to "perform’ for her. 

tn spite of all thiss 70 per cent of couples surveyed claim to 
have happy marriages. Happy marriages, we are told, have 
to be ‘worked at'. We would simply suggest that the work 
would be easier once we fully understood the nature of the 
task, and the differences to he overcome, instead of bringing 
up our children either in ignorance of those differences or in 
the erroneous belief that there- are none. 

Sex apart - though intimately bound up with it 
marriage's biggest bugbear is the inequality of the emotional 
contract, because of the differing priorities in the brain of 
each partner, the contract is an unequal one. Ninety-eight 
women sn a hundred, according to an American study, 
wanted men to talk to them more, about their own personal 


thoughts. feelings, plans, emotions, and questions* and to 
usk them about their own, b’ighty-one percent of women sjv 
that it is they who initiate most deep conversations* trying 
Very hard to get men to express their innermost rhuughts and 
feelings. Bur most wives meei great resistance when they trv 
to push their man to talk about feelings; they have come to 
the conclusion that the men in their lives are afraid of 
expressing emotion. Nearly three-quarters of the women in 
long-term relationships or marriages had finally given up 
trying to achieve a closer emotional bond, tight out of ten 
say men often seem not really to hear, and about half that 
number say their male partner often tells them not to tee! 
what they are feeling, or at least not ro express it. 

The conventional explanations are that men arc condi¬ 
tioned not to acknowledge their feelings - the ‘big boys don't 
erv" by iidrome. But we now know that the reluctance men have 
with feeling and with communicating emotions has a biologi¬ 
cal root. Their capacity to feel is, to a greater degree than in 
women, physically divorced from their capacity to articulate; 
further, the emotional centres of the male brain are located 
far more discretely than in the woman. lt‘s nut that he 
bottles things up" more chat his emotions are in a separate 
box, m a separate room, a room not routinely visited. The 
language of the male ts more in the vocabulary of action - 
doing things, sharing activities, expressing feelings through 
inarticulate gifts, favours, and physical courtesies. Holding a 
door open, or carrying in the groceries is nor mere social 
convention; it is the masculine for ‘I care for you' Yet verbal 
self disclosure, and the sharing of confidences and feelings, as 
inextricably part of the intimacy a woman desires. 

Put another biological perspective to that difference, and 
rhe problem is accentuated because of rheir hormonal 
fluctuations, women may be more extreme in the manifesta¬ 
tion of their feelings, which may seem more 'irrational' to 
the male mind. 

This greater female priority on the emotions is a product 
of the ’wiring" differences in yet another way. We have 
examined the primacy of personal relationships for the 
female brain. Women are more emotional because they are 


more specifically designed [, > care about people. They experi¬ 
ence other people's distress as their own. Men, with their 
doing' brains, will respond to another’s distress by searching 
for a practical solution to it. To the mother, the baby’s 
crying reaches her heart. The father goes to the baby book to 
scan the useful catalogue of cause and cure: Wetness change 
the nappy, hunger - feed the child, wind - hurp tr, tiredness 
- rock it. Men often express the caring side of themselves by 
playing with children — again, doing things. 

The circuitboard of the male brain is programmed for 
action rather than people. It ignores megahytts of personal 
information, such as the delicate visual cues to which women 
respond so much more readily lh conversation Men have to 
ask, for instance, ‘Am I boring you?’ Women know. The 
male perceptions leave hint with less information to go on. 
Men find things, rather than people, arc easier to deal with; 
car stops, carburettor blocked. He carries this approach into 
the personal sphere; baby cries, nappy needs changing. The 
man cannot understand why the woman spends so much 
time agonising over a relationship any more than she can 
comprehend why lie spends so much time tinkering with the 
car. 

Women rarely understand another reason for this male 
remoteness from intimacy; men simply need more 'space' in 
every sense. On ships ar sea* there is an unspoken (it would 
have to be unspoken) acknowledgement that one tim corner 
of the vessel ’belongs’ to a particular seaman; it is his 
Territory, somewhere where it is recognised that he has the 
right to be, think, smoke, or whatever™ alone* It is no coinci¬ 
dence That that favourite male pastime - hshmg - involves 
solitude, space, and the freedom from any human inter¬ 
course. 

At Boston University 4S mate, and an equal number of 
female, students took part ill an experiment. Rather forbid¬ 
dingly, they were told to interact' with each 11 ther Observers 
found that eye contact was greatest when both parties were 
female, and least when both were male. Men also stood 
further apart from each other, and leaned back further in 
their chairs than the women did. Thej were all allowed to 


move their chain; the women moved the chairs closer ih.in 
the men. 

One explana tion of the male need for greater space is that 
if is an aspect of his need to dominate space as status 
Mote likely is the fact that his hr.im is not tuned for intimacy, 
from which He physically shrinks, A woman’s is, and her 
desire ro get closer is a reflection of that. 

Women, then, see, hear, and feel more, and what they see. 
hear and fed means more to them. Women cry moo often 
than men perhaps because they have more to try about - 
they arc receiving more emotional input, reacting more 
strongly to it, and expressing it with greater force. ]r could 
be that a man cries less not because he's been conditioned 
against such a display of c motions, hut because he hasn't 
actually registered the hurt or the insult, cither at alii 01 to 
ihe same extern. It literal!) means less to him. 

if a man docs cry. something is badly and deeply wrong, 
while there IS a degree of hyperbole ul much female ex¬ 
pression, whether physical or verbal, Women choose ami 
stress words exaggeratedly - If die kmen's been sick, I'll 
simply dir,' or ‘There's nothing worse than a clumsy hair 
dresser/ Thin can annoy the man: ‘No, you woi/t die, it will 
be merely rather annoying,' and ‘Yes, starvation in Ethiopia 
is worse than a clumsy hair-do.* Women, in turn, see these 
male responses as an infuriating and sarcastic ‘put-down’, 
t hey are, m fact, a clumsy reaction to the gulf of perception 
and communication that divides them. Why doesn’t she get 
things "into proportion’? Because her sense of proportion is 
different from his. His is literal, objective; hers is approxi¬ 
mate, subjective. 

But how does that square With that particularly male 
irrationality, his quickness to wrath? Anger is a function of 
high testosterone levels- Just as the man is more easily 
roused to lust, he is more easily roused ro frustration and 
anger. And, |list like passion, that anger is soon, explosively, 
spent. 

Anger is also another reflection of the male bias of rho 
brain. To be angry demands a certain de personal] nation of 
the object of one’s i age indeed, rhar pe rson becomes an 


^object*, and so fits more easily into the male mind set. Anger 
and violence demand a more abstract, impersonal view of 
rhe world - people become things to shout and yell u. The 
female view of the world, bared essentially on people and 
he r relationships w ith Them, means rhar rhe dcpcrsonalisation 
necessary lor rage come s less naturally ro her. 

The very fact rhar marriage is* for humans, the norm 
throughout the world - when, as we know, men arc naturally 
disposed against the institution - represents a remarkable 
triumph of the female brain, and will. It K a truly stunning 
victory for female power and control over the naturally 
promiscuous biology of the male. In starkly sexual, and 
evolutionary, terms, there is nothing m marriage for men, 
given their rooster desire For novelty and rhe widest possible 
distribution of their seed. Yet most men enjoy and respect 
marriage and fidelity. Partly, it is because they recognise rhe 
havoc that would result from wholesale promiscuity; their 
own wives, after all, might be seduced by other men. and 
throughout history men have dreaded the public ridicule of 
being cuckolded. Ii may also be because marriage is a con¬ 
tract, and ihe male brain places a high premium cm rules. 
I’hcrc may also be a degree of straightforward self-interest; 
home is usually a safer and more comfortable place. 

W omen, mistresses of personality, arc the experts when it 
l >mcs ro the polities of marriage and social relationships, 
Their diplomacy and social ski IK give them the crucial edge 
in maintaining this -- to men - unnatural institution. We 
have already mentioned their greater sensitivity m non-verbal 
behavioural cues; they study Facts more closely, indeed re- 
m. arch shows that they have a better general memory for 
faces. Power „ in any state, depends on rhe possession of 
information. In the married state, women have mure- uf ii. 

I rram men arc baffled by how their wives seem to know - 
‘intuitively 1 - what they have been up to Intuition has 
nothing to do with it. Women simply notice more things, 
and it’s not simply Thai strand of blonds hair, or the f,n r that 
lie is paying more attention than uui il to lire persi mil hygiene 
[though men would never pick up such clues from women). 
ITin can see from t man’s demeanour, the w;n he looks, 


speaks, and stands that something is up. Husbands are am 
open book to wives, nut because of any magic or witchcraft, 
hot because of their greater acuity of perception. Men often 
don’t realise what women notice - a quick erasure of truant 
lipstick seems to them to be subterfuge enough It is not. 

Marriages work, against all the odds, not because women 
arc submissive, and accommodate their domineering males; 
marriages work because women's natural social skills - it's 
been called Social intelligence’ — enable them to manage a 
relationship so much better than a man. Women can predict 
and understand human behaviour belief than men, Lin sense 
the motives behind speech and behaviour; so, si he is the 
engine ol the ship, she is the rudder. She is also the navigator, 
because she alone has the chart and knows where the rocks 
are. If women are worried about their status in a relationship, 
or indeed in life, then could recognise, and build upon, those 
skills specific to their sex. 

Marriages go wrong when men and women fail to acknow 
ledge, or begin to resent, each other’s complementary differ¬ 


ences. 


CHAPTFR TEN 


Why mothers are not fathers 


Nothing \S SAID to bring men and women closer to each 
other than the shared experience of parenthood. The iruth 
more olten is rhai, because of the different perspective each 
partner brings to it, few things more dramatically define the 
difference between men and women. 

However disappointing the fact may be to a devoted 
father, there is something unique in the relationship between 
a mother and a baby. No known so.. lets, replaces the mother 
as 3 primary provider of care. Social scientists have con¬ 
ducted experiments in w r hich fathers were encouraged to 
become much more dose!v involved in natural childbirth 
classes; and babies were exposed to a multiplicity ol 'care¬ 
givers 1 . In the first case, the results showed that within a few 
weeks, in spite of the fathers’ greater involvement, niothcrs 
were none the less measurably much closer to the children; 
in the second, that the children were confused and wanted 
their natural mol hers back. 

female attachment to an infant seems to be innate, male 
attachment a function of social learning. Mothers are natural 
parents; men, w ith rhe best will in the world, are nor. 

I bis bias towards care in the female brain can be proved 
by experiments with animals, and by observation of human 
accidents of nature. In animals, maternal instincts can be 
accentuated by injections of female hormone; in women, the 
natural progesterone levels rise one -hundred -told during 


pregnancy, At an early stage in its life, before its brain has 
been sexed, a male rat can be treated with female hormone 
to induce typically female parental behaviour* Conversely, if 
you tinker with the developing brain or a genetically female 
rat, and thwart us natural female design by dousing it with 
male hormones, the rat will exhibit little maternal be* 
haviour. 

In most primates* parenting is exclusively a female occupa¬ 
tion. The partem of female caring for the young emerges 
early; pre-adolescent males and females display marked sex 
differences in their reaction to a new-born of rhe species, 
Young females show strong affection for the infants, white 
young males are cither indifferent or positively aggressive 
towards it. Those rare species where ihe male shares the 
parental duties are also characterised by physical and other 
behavioural similarities between the males and females. In 
man* too, the more apparently feminine the man - a result of 
pre-natal exposure to female hormones - the greater his in¬ 
volvement in infant care. 

Physical intimacy* which* again, wc have found is a female 
characteristic* is essential to the process of infant banding. 
Baby monkeys were offered two 'surrogate 1 ' mothers - mere 
feeding mechanisms. One was made out ul wire, the other 
out of cloth. The youngsters 'reared 1 by the softer machine 
turned out to be better adjusted than those brought up by 
the more spartan apparatus* 'proving’* says a British psy¬ 
chologist, That cuddling :s a more important role of ihe 
mother than feeding*. 

Fathers are, at last, beginning u> learn the importance of 
the cuddle* hut Team 1 is the key word here. There is little m 
their brain pattern to predispose them naturally lu such 
intimacy. They Cannot 'sw itch on' that extra surge of female 
hormone and, anyway, lL would have little effect on a brain 
whose pre-set structure is immune to its influence* They can 
only switch on conscious, caring behaviour; and switch it 
off. 

Once the child is born the levels of female hormone* 
progesterone, in the mother decline rapidly. The sudden 
cut-off of these female hormone levels after birth can tempor¬ 


arily upset the natural tem.ilc pattern of care, with results 
that may sometimes baffle the male. I his. he reasons, should 
be a rime of happiness. But according to a recent study 84 
per cent of new mothers experience ‘baby blues' immediately 
after giving birth as a result of the abrupt cessation m the 
calming flow of progesterone. 

Nearly one in four report 'clinical depression' t o the 
proud father, the new baby is an exciting new ’project'- he 
cannot understand why the mother suddenly despairs at her 
capacity ro cope w r ith the new arrival, or behaves in an 
emotionally volatile manner while her body readjusts to 
normal hormone levels. 

Parenthood means different things to the different sexes, and 
that difference is a reflection of the sexually distinct brain 
biases. Four out of five marriages go through a severe crisis 
.i[ the birth of the first child. All the literature suggests that 
once the novelty factor of the new chi Id has worn off* the 
father tends, to a greater or lesser extent* to resent the 
newcomer. His brain teaches him to see the world 111 terms 
of competition and dominance, and so he feels that he has in 
some sense lost the competition for the mother's affection, 
and has been replaced in the social hierari-hy by (his demand 
mg young pretender* Studies on both sides of the Atlantic 
show- a steady decline in "marital satis!action' between ihe 
time w hen couples were without children and thetr children’s 
teenage \tars, satisfaction returned when the children had 
Iclr home and, presumably* when men felt that they had 
come hack into their own. 

But woman’s brain emphasis on the personal and the 
emotional enables her ro embrace a wider variety ot rela¬ 
tionships without denying or diluting any of them. Her love 
lor the child is nut ,tt the expense of anyone else. Only men 
would see affection as such a finite Commodity. In fact 
maternal affection can be seen not as an alternative iu sexual 
love, but as an extension of it. Lovers coo and indulge in 
‘babycalk' during their courtship, and kissing may echo .1 
primitive past of mourh-to-mouih feeding. Both men and 
women need to understand and acknowledge these different 


perspectives if the crib, like the marriage bed. is nor to 
become another sexual battlefield. 

The female hormones are profoundly and inextricably 
bound up with the need to care for her child. The high levels 
of female hormone at birth have j cruej.il influence on 
mother-inf am attachment. The mother's response to these 
hormones is dependent on having a female brain network* 
As described in Chapter Two, the brain takes On a female 
structure as the foetus grows in the womb provided male 
hormones are absent. The female brain is what determines 
certain maternal behaviour in the adult. 

The evidence for this - as with the rats - comes from 
studies of women exposed to high levels of male hormone in 
the womb that were described m Chapter Two. This ex¬ 
posure occurred because their mothers were taking male 
hormones or because the foetus had an abnormality and was 
producing male hormone itself. These women display little 
Or no maternal behaviour, whether as children refusing to 
play with dolls* teenagers indifferent to baby sitting, or as 
adutrs unconcerned with children. Meanwhile the Turner's 
syndrome girls, with the extra female chromosome and no 
exposure to male hormone ni all* show an exaggerated 
interest in dolls, babies and mothering. 

The roles of the hormones and the female brain are ac¬ 
centuated by the interplay between anatomy and evolution. 
For example* infant crying stimulates the secretion of a 
substance called oxytocin in women, which triggers nipph 
erection preparatory to nursing. 

The difference between the attitude and proficiency of men 
and women as parents again reflects those basic differences 
of the brain. In this most intimate of relationships, between 
parent and child, it is the mother rather than the father who is 
more alert to the nuance and the non-verbal hint, more 
naturally responsive ro the baby’s needs. A woman is better 
equipped in all her senses for the task of child rearing, better 
able to hear and identify the ery of the baby, more sensitive to 
touch, sound and smell, raking one of those rare evenings off 
during the early months, sitting in a restaurant or .1 cinema. ,1 
mother will fed that sin has left part of herself behind at 


home. Fathers, however devoted, will be relieved to have 
escaped the domestic menagerie for a while. 

Men mav I ret at their biological exclusion from the most 
intimate mysteries of parenthood- But they must accept that 
this bond of the mother is innate. The stronger engagement 
in the cure of babies has been empirically proved, and cannot 
he explained a wav by .socialisation alone. Evolution, of 
course, plays its parr - the defence of the tribal encampment 
would suffer if the soldiers were forever shirking picket dun 
to dandle their offspring on their knees - but the difference is 
routed in biological fact. 

Even in the most self consciously * role-^hating' families* 
mothers will note, as a British expert writes, that a father is 
not so well attuned to his baby's needs a> the mother is. He 
will decide to 'jolly along' the infant, iust at the moment 
when it is about 10 Jrop off* at last, to sleep; "his timing’ is 
off ... he fails to pick up subtleties of mood or mesh his 
approaches to the child’s moment to -moment states of rnnid 
as easily as she does,’ 

Fathers come into rheir own when the child begins to 
grow up. Or* perhaps more accurately, children come into 
rheir own w r hen they are old enough for fathers to ‘do" things 
with. Right from the beginning the father’s interaction with 
the baby was a matter of doing - tweaking the nose, 
pedalling [he feet, swooping the small bundle in infantile 
aerobatics. While mothers deal with the child-as tr-is, fathers’ 
concerns are with the child as-n wili-be* preparing them for 
ocean surf and horse-riding through those carpet romps on 
father’s hack* presenting them with their Krst, enormous 
football ^hirf, promoting world-title baby weight prize fights 
in mock pugilism. American sociologist Dr Alice Rossi wrifis 
of studies which show that fathers act towards infants as if 
they were things rather than persons with whom they can 
interact. At best, communication from the father is based on 
the need to teach. 

I give him a bottle; hu's just learning m hold it up for 

himself now I continually viol I reach him things ht try m. 


how ro hold hi', bottle, how io jj;ct it if it 1 ® fa£ten over Eu 
one side. Right now I am Trying to teach him how to 
roll over, Also . . I w ill interact w ith him hy trying oui 
new- toys. ,. 


Compare that description from a father with an account til' 
the silent, or at least non-verba!, conun uni on between mother 
and baby: 

During a feeding, dozen*, of events occur The baby- 
sucks, winces, squirms, relaxes. Ices go ot rhe nipple, 
burps, falls asleep, hiccups, smites, roots, cries, opens 
his eyes, tenses his face or softens his expression, His 
mother rocks; sirs still, hums, is silent, adjusts her 
position, tenses, relaxes, gaj.es, smiles, talks, pars, 
strokes, lifts the baby, puis him down. Eaeh event is a 
remark . . f hrough such dialogues a mother and hahv 
negotiate a feeding, each trying to accommodate fu the 
other’s style . *, 

Men bring their male ness to parenting, says Dr Alice Rossi, 
as women bring their femalcnevi*. Fathers hold babies to 
play with them* m tit hers to soothe them. When babies Jo 
not respond to the repertoire of male games, it is father, not 
baby, who gets bored. And when he gets bored, and wants to 
read the newspaper this is Dad, not the baby the child is 
returned t<> constant, dependable, mother* who may haw 
fewer games . , . hut then she has less need tu pby them. She 
knows her child and irs needs, while the father, in parenting 
.is with vex* simply switches hiv fathering tin and off to suit 
himself. 

One divorced mother we know dreads and resents the 
father’s access visits to their child, 'fie immediately assumes 
he iv The Treat, The bur. The Magic Man. He doesn't 
notice whether Jimmy iv tired* whether hi’s gor a cold, or if 
he v in one of those “leave me alone” moods. No* it’s got to 
be ten brok rounds of "Here Wl go round the mn I hem 
bush", ihen a multiple pile-up on tin freeway with his toy 
cars, and "U'hy docs he have to go to hud now when he’s 


obviously enjoying himself?” When Jimmy doesn’t want to 
play, his father sulks or pretends to cry or smothers him with 
grcaT globs of affection, coys, sweets, whatever, ft undermines 
the whole relationship 1 have with him, and it takes days to 
get back to norma].’ 

Marriage styles can be made to accommodate the differ 
cnees between two adult personalities. Parental roles are less 
amenable. It is harder work for a man, except, intriguingly* 
tor a grandfather; male grandparents have an observably 
more affectionate and feminine relationship with their grand 
Lhildren than they had wirh their own children. Again* this 
coincides with an age-related decline in their male hormone 
levels. 

Being a parent rs no pushover for a mother, but at least she 
comes wirh ail rhe right equipment perceptual, cognitive, 
emotional as much as anatomical. And* whatever rhe new 
liberationists may teach her. she usually wants ro be a mother. 

Vet just at the moment svhcri women are freest to enjoy 
and exploit their natural* superior* skills in motherhood, a 
stern sisterhood tells them that [his is an unnecessary* low- 
value, and socially regressive role, predicting that the future 
will sec the abolition of the traditional roles of parenthood, 
to be replaced with a communal Utopia such as the one 
outlined here: 

By always having some children in our unit* we will be 
able tn assume parental roles when and for as hung as 
wc want . . . Our children will hate an advantage: in 
that front rhe adults they can select their ow ri parents, 
brut hers, sisters, friends . . . our special ties will not be 
forced nor strained hy the mandates of kinship and 
manta] obligation;* , , 


Well, we have seen the future and it docs not work. 

li he Israeli kibbutz was run designed specifically to abolish 
the Jewish mother. Rut jti ihesc forcing,- houses of social 
engineering, girls and boys grew up with virtually inter¬ 
changeable roles* t. hifdrcn were reared communally, and the 
household dm it s oi cooking and laundry were a community , 
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rather than a family, responsibility. The expectation was 
that, with the passing of several sexually neutral generations, 
sexual differentiation would evaporate,, and sexist stereo¬ 
typing would become a memory as remote as slavery is to the 
newest generation of America's blacks. 

Kilt that has not happened. Three or four generations 
later, rhe children of rhe kibbutz are still stubbornly clinging 
to their traditional roles. The women are returning to mater¬ 
nal roles. 'They have acred against the principles of their 
socialisation and ideology.' write the authors of a study of 
women in the kibbutz 'against the wishes of the men of their 
communities, against the economic interest of the kibbutzim, 
in order to be able to devote more time and energy to private 
maternal activities rather than to economic and political 
public ones.' It is a reassertion by women themselves nf rheir 
Fundamental, innate bio-grammar against a system which, 
like most Utopias, has been created by men. 

Psychologists may attempt to explain ibis turnaround in 
the kihhutz as a subconscious rebellion by women against 
rheir own non-maternal mothers, who themselves denied 
their children traditional female care and comfort. Hiu if that 
were to be the case, where did these new women learn their 
motherly skills, and acquire rhetr motherly ambitions? No, u 
is much more likely to be a ease of the inherent* biological 
imperative. "It is far more likely, and more respectful of thinr 
dignity, to say that these women know their own minds and 
act accordingly.' 

Other studies of neutrally reared children suggest that the 
artificial elimination of the mother-child bond neither 
reduces sex differences nor promotes the healthy develop¬ 
ment of rhe child. Where communities take turn and rum 
about in parental duties, the child becomes confused. ‘Com¬ 
munally reared children, far From being liberated* .ire often 
neglected* joyless creatures.' 

'Modem* mothering, a result of social* political* and eco¬ 
nomic pressures on the woman to play a fuller parr in the 
world, may provoke signals tut infant stress 'resulting from 
environmental demands alien to our biological needs', Alice 
Rossi i^ aware that such an analysis could be seen as a 


conservative justification for rhe status quo, tor traditional 
family and work roles for men and women. Nevertheless-* 
she believes that am redrafting of the sexual charter should 
be built on the foundations of the fundamental budogical 
root of parenting* rather than upon 'the shaky superstructure 
created by men in that fraction of tune in which in dust rial 
societies have existed'. 

Bui just as we cannot buck our biology* we cannot ignore 
the fact that we, as men and women, do live in changed 
times - and times when time itself is at a premium, Studies of 
primitive peoples show that 70 per cent nl a woman's day ss 
spent in dose physical contact with the infant* while m 
modern societies the figure is closer to i*$ per cent. 

Never before in our history have we been so eager to teat 
up the blueprint of biology and redefine our rotes as men 
and women, mothers and lathers. It is an awkward rime* as 
rhe sexes struggle against the differences in their menial 
make-up* while at the same time denying the existence ol 
difference. Men are said to feel threatened by the ‘new' 
woman, while many women feel that they have somehow 
failed [heir sex when they maintain traditional roles. 

This female guilt show's itself in a forty-year-old, 
non-working - or should we say "unwaged?* - mother ol 
tw’o. She knows that it is by her efforts, primarily* that 
family life runs smoothly:, she collects the children from 
school, arranges the family's social schedule, cooks, cleans* 
launders, irons. Vet ... I sometimes think I'm a complete 
failure. I feel I'm making no contribution 10 the lamih - I u - I 
helpless when my husband worries about the bills, because I 
don’t do anything to help the family finances. I just spend his 
money, at the grocery store, buying the children’s school 
uniforms* getting the vacuum-cleaner serviced, 1 look around 
j[ other mothers who go out to work* and I can see what a 
difference it makes to their sense of worth. OK* they may 
not be earning a* much as their husbands, but at least they 
can buy a new dress without feeling guilty 

Many women* when asked k what they do" — a typically 
male question* defining character and value through employ 


mcnt - shamefacedly admit that they are ‘just a housewife'. 
Muse women still Jo most ui the housework - for every two 
hours that a man puts into domestic chores, a woman invests 
five. Even women working full-time refer to their husband’s 
‘helping 1 around the house, acknowledging iheir own pri¬ 
mary responsibility tor the organisation of the home and the 
delegation of duties. When there :s ;i sell conscious concept 
of equal sharing, women still find themselves in the position 
of managers - having to remind thi. men of their obliga 
cions. Even in Scandinavian countries, where sex roles have 
been Jeemphasised, Iceding the tamily, washing, cleaning 
and child cart are done by wives in 70 per cent of families, 
while husbands pay the bills and undertake routine house 
hold maintenance. 

In the self-consciously sex-neutral kibbutz, the notion of 
"women's work' stubbornly persists. And die women 's work 
is defined by women themselves. Mote than rune women in 
ten initially engaged m meriT work reverted to a more 
typical female vvork pattern, ‘Sex typed work is Widely attrac 
five for both sexes,' concludes a recent study, ‘especially for 
women *.. The movement of the women i> tow ards mon. 
polarisation, that of the men towards less polarisation 1 in 
stereotyped sex roles. 

That 'movement of the women' seems ro he at odds with 
the ambitions of the women’s mov ement. Further, loimm’s 
demand ro return to womanly work seems to he stronger 
among the young. "Sonic powerful pervasive force or forces 
intervene between the intentions of kibbutz ideology and the 
reality of kibbutz social structure . . , T 

'I hat ‘pervasive force' lies m the very nature of rhi male and 
female bram. Men do not, indeed, See' the Jin;, glass partly 
because of a less perceptive eye for detail, hut mostly because 
clean glasses have a relatively low priority in their view of the 
world, fo a woman, where rhe home is less of a motel, and 
more the backdrop to ihe relationships that matter to her, rhe 
dirty glass Stands as an implicit rebuke to her own value*. 

This next comment may he a female complaint against 
men’s attitudes, hut it could just ns well he ,111 illustration of 
rhe difference m male and female perceptions. 
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1 feel it is a personal insult to me, his altitude about tlu* 
house. He says ] am 'obsessed' wkh dean I mess, bat he 
could let the whole house go until the cockroaches run 
over rhe piles of dirty underw ear hv the bed ,. . 

In the kibbutz* women do mosl of rhe cleaning because they 
arc not impressed by their husbands' ability in this sphere. 
One husbanti admits, ‘I do what I Can, but her standards lor 
cleaning are too high. I'd do more, but what 1 do isn't good 
enough for her. She says that if I did it, she’d just have to Jo 
it again. Perhaps this explains why, with the best intentions, 
the husband who tries to ‘cope’ with his wife’s irrational 
menstrual behaviour by taking on the household chores gets 
into trouble by mi^Lacking the dishwasher, m however tri¬ 
vial a manner, or misfoldmg the tablecloth; the hormones 
are accentuating a basic sex difference tU attitudes and percep¬ 
tions. 

omen's vvork" is only inferior work on the male value 
svsieng and that difference in values is the result of different 
brain biases. It matters to women whether ur nut their 
homes are pleasant and hygienic places to be in, because 
what matters to women love, affection, relationships, secur¬ 
ity - takes place more in the home. Fur men, the office or the 
factory floor is just as important as the home and the 
workplace is cleaned, magically, mysteriously, invisibly* by 
an anonymous workforce of cleaners before he arrives for 
work. Sharing chores, one of the planks ot the egalitarian 
plat form, is no answer, because most men attach less import¬ 
ance. jjilI apply lower standards, to domestic chores - thus 
tacitly demeaning these tasks and resenting the natural fastidi¬ 
ousness of the female. 

In the same way a man attaches less importance tu personal 
appearance either in his wde, of in himself, not noticing 
her new dress, ur stubbornly resisting her demands [hat he 
should buy iumself a new pair of trousers. 

It is yet another example of the basic differences in the way 
we T men and women, see the world, and see each other, We 
have innately separate approaches to each other, our children, 


our jobs* and the values we attach to them. Different percep¬ 
tions,, brought to bear either upon the Jaitd or the washing-up, 
may cruise stress .usd strife- Denying the differences devalues 
the perception, and causes further conflict - 'Oh, all right, I']] 
do it your way if it’s so darned important to you'-is annoy mg 
because the presumption is that '^our way' it not important. 

As ml must of the differences between the sexes noted in 
this and other chapters, the key to peaceful coexistence, as in 
the political sphere, is diplomacy, and, to a lesser extent, 
negotiation; a lesser extent, because negotiation may succeed 
in diminishing nuclear stockpiles, but it cannot erase basic 
ideological differences. There is not a war between the sexes, 
not even a cold one, Bui there is, in key respects, a bask 
incompatibility. The success of many marriages is a tribute 
to women's superiority in social diplomacy. Perhaps more 
marriages would be more universally successful if men, too, 
acquired at least that one female skill. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Minds at work 


The car skidded off the road, and the two occupants, a 
man and his son. were badly injured En the ambulance, 

□n the w ay to the hospital, the father died. The son was 
raken straight mm the operating theatre. ] he surgeon 
rook one look at the pattern and gasped, 'Oh no . , . it's 
my son.' 

VC'e have a wicked friend w ! ho poses the tale us a riddle to his 
feminist friends - if the real father is dead, how can the 
pattern be the surgeon's son? He takes delight in the fact that 
many of them accept it as a riddle: is the surgeon the boy's 
step-father? is the son married to his own ex wife? they ask, 
constructing all sorts of elaborate relationships until they 
realise that the surgeon as a wife, a mother, a woman, 

Wc live in a world where we arc no longer surprised to 
find a female prime minister, a female judge, a female rabbi 
or a female pilot. But there are still remarkably few women 
in top jobs, considering the large increase in the number of 
well-educated women. 

Thar is likely to remain the case. 

This, of course, is heresy to those idealists who maintain 
that, since the sexes are identical, identical education will 
lead inevitably to an equality of achievement. With the best 
will in the world, the sexes, when gi\en the choice, don't 
choose to study the same subjects, do better or worse at 
particular subjects according to thetr sex, and, even when 


men and women achieve equal academic success, Jo riot 
always maintain an equal momentum in success ai work. 

1 ’hts decade, in Britain ar least, as many girls as boys took 
mathematics at in termed rate level, and nearly as many sat 
the chemistry examination. At the higher level, girls repre¬ 
sented about a third of the passes, in physics and chemistry 
the figures were 11 per cent and 57 per cent. It was a 
significant advance on ihe situation ten years earlier; so it 
was hoped that we could soon - and at last - expect ro see 
rather more than the present s per cent ui architect* as 
women, rather more than * percent as air traffic controllers. 

It tak.es more than one generation for the seeds of equal 
opportunit y to flower, but we can hazard an informed guess 
at the answer, again by looking at the experience ol the 
Israeli kibbutzim. Social engineers worked hard to iron out 
classic gender stereotypes at an early age: "All children ate 
dressed in the same work-clothes., . there is no sex difference 
in the style uf haircut. Children take whatever they want 
from the pool of toys; girls are not encouraged to play with 
dolls, boys are not encouraged to play with cars and trucks. 
The children do not hear such sex-typed injunctions as "It 
isn’t nice for girls to ...” Girls often climb trees, play very 
energetic ball games, and engage in rights. Boys cry without 
sharne, handle dulls, learn to cook, and sometimes kim " 

Even so, data on ability and achievement in kibbutz high 
schools show 'conspicuously superior performance un the 
part of boys 1 . Boys and girls themselves chose to study sex 
specific courses; and went on to careers which were typically 
male or female. The boys went on to study physics and 
become engineers, the girls to studs sociology and become 
teachers. It is telling proof of what we now know - that the 
minds of men and women are different, that ultimately boys 
and men live in a world Oi things and space, y;irls and 
women in a world of people and relationships. 


Our da1 3 about t-dm^trion and l .1 reels cimfimt what the 
psychological studies have always told us. - that women 
are more interested in interpersonal transactions . . . and 
rhat men prefer impersonal and very broad activities. 


The pattern lx repeated elsewhere. More than th ree- qua rlers 
of LIS college entrants majoring in foreign languages are 
female, while women represent only rq per cent of students 
planning to major in engineering; while in the American 
world of work "bv and large, the labor market is still quite 
segregated'- In fact* somcot that sex-segregation has become 
even more acute; in 1460 women represented nearly 70 per 
Lent of bank tellers in the US: by 1975, nearly 91 per cent of 
bank tellers were women - while 94 per cent of bank mana¬ 
gers were men, 

Sylvia Hewlett, an economist who has written extensively 
on the economic status uf women in Britain and America, 
sums up how the hopes of the 19704 that the social ethic of 
women’s equality would be translated into economic terms, 
have been only partially fulfilled, and at what cost. 

The span t r>f the decade vs ax to pretend that there were 
no differences between men and women. Well, the 
results are in. More women than ever are working 
outside the home, and at least some of them have 
broken into the previously closed ranks of executive* 
and profession.!lx. lint despite all of this "progressive 
change . most women art in worse economic shape 
than their mothers were. 

In Britain, women’s earnings *Eiek stubbornly ,it about two- 
thirds of men’s; the difference has proved ‘remarkably difti 
euh to reduce’. Equal pay legislation seems ro have had "little 
impact on the earnings gap’ in hourly earnings- In the US* 
‘across the board, women earn less far less than men'; 
even at the top of the corporate ladder, the bright achieving 
woman nery often receives less than her male counterpart. 

Power in the professions is overwhelmingly male. In 
1980. 99 per cent of company directors* civil engineers, 
surgeons, local authority chief executives, and even driving 
test lx a miners were not women. Ninety-eight per cent of 
British university professors are male, I here are only mm, 
women on the boards of Britain's top one hundred com¬ 
panies* In the law* women have fared belter* 1 here has been 


,1 big increase in the number of women lawyer 4 , and solicitors, 
hut they remain at ihe bottom of the legal spectrum. The 
voice from the Bench is still almost universally male and 
more likely to be so the higher up the judicial ladder you go, 

in 1979, Britain elected a female prime minister - but the 
proportion of women in British politics is lower rhan n was 
in [^45; i reunion of post-war female Cabinet ministers 
could he hold in .1 couple of taxis • only in two administra¬ 
tions have there been more than one. 

I f palitics is rca fly about'serv mg The ct>mm 11 n ity + or ‘ help 
mg people 1 Us the male candidates proclaim 1 then it might 
i rem women are better equipped to do the ]oh. But back in 
the kibhut/. in spite of complete formal equably m political 
rights, women have become less active in the kibbutz parba 
mem, and while svell represented on committees dealing 
with social, educational and cultural matters, they are 
"seriously underrepresented in committees dealing wnh econ¬ 
omy * work, general policy-making, and security' THi higher 
the level of authority, the wider the gap between men and 
women; six men in every hundred reached the highest levels 
of power, bin only six women in every thousand. 

Even in a trade or profession where women are in the 
majority, rhe higher career levels are usually overwhelmingly 
occupied by men. So, *?6 per cent of nurses are women, yet 
almost all rhe people in charge of rhe hospitals are men; in 
the US, percent of elementary school teachers nrv women, 
yet Hi per cent of school principals are men. A recent British 
survey of women in die medical profession showed that 
although women represented about halt nf all medical stu¬ 
dents only i pci sen I of rued ici lie's higher jobs were held by 
women. The proportion of women in top gynaecological 
and obstetric positions has actually fallen since the 1060s. 

Something ha*, clearly gone wrong to cause this shudder m 
rhe progress of female emancipation. Why, in ^pite of e fU.il 
educational opportunity, and even in those eases when men 
and women score equal academic results, is there so little 
equality of achievement? 

One ohvmus answer is that many women have Ni Jo two 


l«ihs - one at home, looking .ifter the children, and one in the 
world of paid work. That's clearly an important considers 
don, Bm there's another element as well: work, success, and 
ambition simply mean different things to the different sexes. 

\ key study investigates the success rate of people working 
111 colleges and universities. Male academies scored higher 
than women in the conventional measurement of academic 
success - getting more papers published, for instance. In 
mgumglv, rhe men did better than their unmarried, and 
childless, iemah academic ml leagues. The explanation that 
women are handicapped by rhe it role as mothers and wive- 
is nm, then, a convincing one. 

What orher explanation could there he? Two, probably - 
hrsi that the academic world is incorrigibly sexist {which it 
very probably is) or that women may not actually subscribe 
to the same definition of conventional success as do men. 

\n early British pioneer in the study of sex differences, 
( tirmne 1 lutt, favoured the latter explanation. 'Male and 
female academics/ she says, ‘conceive their professional iden 
Tines differently. Men arc more concerned with academic 
prestige ant) institutional power, women with developing 
students, fostering scholarship and promoting institutional 
service/ In another study, women faculty members see their 
job more in terms of teaching and service, while men are 
more oriented towards research and publication the aca¬ 
demic Helds where there are laurels to be won. 

The male need for achievement emerges in experiments 
which show that, when asked what made them happiest, 
more men than women cited simply achievement. Women 
rended to fuse success at work with a sense nf personal 
achievement; rhe notion Tin happiest when I can succeed ar 
something that will also make ocher people happy" was 
endorsed by per cent of women, but only 15 per cent of 
men., 

Throughout rhe world of work, differences between the 
‘-exes echo the differences in rhe bias of their brains. Women 
gravitate cowards work which has .1 socially fulfilling and 
personal dimension, in the same way rhnr they arc de 
roonmably more interested in people from elicit earliest 


hours. Men, for the saint biologically determined reasons, 
.1 re interested in the worlds nf things and of power. Women 
may predominate numtfK.dly m .1 trade or .1 profession 
be I :aust it rcHcets their priorities, but when men enter It thtA 
will demand and achieve a disproportionate amount of aurh- 
nnt) - because, as we first saw in those studies of summer 
camps, hierarchies and dominance are m the male scheme of 
things. 

Again, the elaborate efforts to re-engineer the traditional 
male female division of labour have not been successful. In 
the kihhutz, work roles began by being completely inter¬ 
changeable. Women drove tractors, men worked in the 
laundry> bur slowly the women drifted back to the tradi¬ 
tionally female pursuits, and their jobs m the fields or the 
engineering sheds were taken over by mate refugees from she 
kitchen. Women ended up in an even worse condition - 
"Instead of cooking and sewing and baking or cleaning and 
laundering and taring for children, the w oman . . . cooks or 
sews fir bunders or takes ^an- of the children for eight hours 
a day . . . This new housekeeping i> more boring and less 
rewarding than the traditional lype.' 

A more recent studs reports: "We found increasing with 
each generation a traditional distinction between women 
going into the management of morale, health, education and 
so on, and males into economic management, security plan¬ 
ning, and the business that tn our own culture is traditionally 
associated w ith male persons/ I cxJay T the sexual polarisation 
mside the kibbutz, is even more acute than in she outside, 
unengineered, society of Israel. Intriguing!} 1 h this could not 
be accounted tor in classic political terms - that women were 
being pushed into the lower-pa id jobs — because income m 
the kibbutz is irrelevant. 

We really should nut be so surprised that melt and women 
gravitate to sex-specific jobs, We hate always, as a species, 
divided labour. In evolutionary terms, the woman was con¬ 
tributing gist as much as (he man to the survival of the 
species, though they went about the affair in different ways. 
In economic terms, almost every society has consciously or 
uriconsLiousJy allotted certain tasks to certain sexes: 111 .1 


Cross-cultural survey of a hundred societies, for instance, 
boat-budding is a uniquely female occupation in only one. 
A study of work patterns in California led the authors tn 
gasp, l Wc were amazed at the pervasiveness of women's 
concentration in organisational ghcrtocs/ They estimated 
that as many as seven people in ten would have to change 
jobs - from women's work to mcn*s and vice versa - in 
order to achieve an equal sexual division in work. 

The motivation of men and women is different both in 
degree and direction, There is an inherent difference between 
men and women in the values either sex assigns to specific 
achievement, and the effort worth expending in its pursuit. 
The early patterns persist with women preoccupied with the 
personal element of life - their own identity, and their 
relationships with others - while men arc more preoccupied 
with com petition and achievement. In the words of an Ameri¬ 
can psychologist, ‘Women continue to perceive the world m 
interpersonal terms and personalise the objective world tn a 
way men do not. Notwithstanding occupational achieve¬ 
ments, they tend to esteem themselves only insofar as they 
are esteemed by those they love and respect.’ 

By contrast the bias of the adult male hram expresses itself 
in high motivation, competition, single-minded ness, risk- 
caking, aggression, preoccupation with dominance, hier- 
,tr. hy 1 and the politics nf power, the constant measurement 
and comparison of success itself, the paramouiitcy of winning 
-everything which we found in the male as an adolescent. 

To the woman - to the average woman, that is - this 
all matters rather less. Men who fail will often offer the 
excuse that ‘Success isn't worth the effort/ To the female 
mind, this is not so much an excuse as a self-evident truth. 
Her conceptual horizons are wider, just as she is more 
receptive in most other respects o! her sensitivity. A 
woman's wider perspective means rb.it a specific failure at 
work is less catastrophic; women try to comfort men bv ex¬ 
plaining that "It's not the end of the world' if there has 
been some career setback. Men are not so easily convinced. 

There was a startling illustration of the different attitudes 



men and women have to work when a prominent LIS com¬ 
pany - one of the so-called Fortune 50c companies — was 
attacked for not promoting enough women as managers 
Tins stung the company, as it prided itself on ns vigorous 
affirmative action policy, in which n went out of its way to 
favour women for corporate advancement. To find out what 
was going wrong* the company hired analysts Hoffman 
Research Associates, After weeks of study, Hoffman con- 
d laded that the gender difference in promotion rate was due 
entirely to differences m motivation. Women clerks, they 
found, were less willing to relocate than men, or work longer 
hours, and were less inclined to see their job as the first rung 
on the corporate career ladder. Forty-four per cent said that 
they would prefer a part-time job, more than twice the figure 
among male clerks. Work was important - but not as cuns lam¬ 
ing] y important as it was to men. 

Another study of women at work confirms this differem 
female attitude. 

To reach the top, as apart from reaching an interesting 
and responsible post ar middle level, would, as the 
women see it, call tor 1 masurium commitment' of time 
and energy, and so a sacrifice of other interests which 
they arc not prepared to make, 

Such wisdom will for ever be denied to most men at work, 
and they pay the penalty. The bias of the male brain is ac 
the root of the occupational duodenal ulcer and the heart 
attack. 

There is a specifically masculine appeal m competitiveness, 
A study of college men and women - both with a high need 
for achievement - found that men responded better to com 
petition in class work, while women performed better in 
non-competitive situations. Masculine, too, is the correlation 
her ween career choice and risk raking. American studies of 
college males show that a majority of them do nor choose 
fields in which conventional success is assured: they chooser 
one where there's a risk of failure hut the chance of much 
greater success. Females usually had different priorities; the 


nature of the occupation was much more important than 
formal achievement or financial success. 

Talking of money - and men talk about it more than 
women - it is time to take 3. fresh look at the supposition 
char the low pay of women is parr of a dastardly male 
framework of exploitation. In the male perception, success, 
ambition and money are all bound up together, because 
money is a symbol and .1 confirmation of his success. With 
women r iust as prestige at work is less important, so, to a 
degree, is the Icvri of salary. Women have other satisfactions 
.it work in particular the personal relationships fostered 
there, ( mild ir he that women arc paid less to some extent 
because money matters less in their scheme of things? Women 
may like money just as much as men - but maybe they do 
not need to insist on earning money* and to he seen to be 
earning money, as much as their male counterparts. One 
psychiatrist claims to have seen several men J ro whom great 
losses of money represented such .1 great loss of self, of ego, 
and ultimately of masculine image that life no longer seemed 
worth living'. Would a woman stockbroker jump mu of a 
Wall Street skyscraper if the market crashed? 

For men, success, aggression, dominance, status and com¬ 
petition find a focus in money- Successful women consistently 
allocate themselves less salary than do males. They tend to 
spend less than men on expense accounts, seeing no reason 
why they should live higher on the hog w hile involved m the 
company's business than they would if they were at home 
Typically, they will hire a small car - while the men will go 
for a model more expensive than the one in the garage at 
home. A 19^9 study found that females perceive less connec¬ 
tion between their work and monetary rewards. Women, to 
ihis extent, discriminate against themselves in the compara¬ 
tive sexual earnings league, 

Putting these two aspects together - the fact that males 
attach more importance than women to occupational suc¬ 
cess, and chat they see, and insist upon, money ,ts being the 
symbol of that success - (he widespread lament about 
women's low pay takes on a different complexion; though 


perhaps American Professor Michael Levin is unnecessarily 
acerbic when he remarks. 

There is no cosmic cashier dispensing wages for having 
a vinliscd hram. Nobody gets paid without performing. 

But because men try harder more often, they will, if nor 
forcibly prevented, succeed more often than women in 
attain mg highly-paid positions. 

Little of this is surprising in [he light of what we now know 
about the biological springs of aggression and dominance, 
ihe biological roots of personal or material preoccupations, 
tb wired -in predisposition;; of the male and the female 
brains, 

'To have power , 1 writes the Canadian psychologist Sandra 
Witlcson, 'like riches or lovers, one has in want ii. work for 
it, and strive to maintain it/ Men will make the most extra- 
ordinary sacrifices of personal happiness, health, time, friend¬ 
ships and relationships in the pursuit and maintenance of 
power, statin, and success. Women won't; most of them 
simply are not made that way, [Genius may have .1 lot to do 
with the greater male facility for exclusive single-minded 
ness*) 

In great measure men’s pursuit of conventional, publicly 
recognised and applauded success at work is central to their 
self-esteem. Indeed, you could say that It virtually defines It, 
when you consider that the role of work is central to a 
man's sense of worth, m a way rhai is more important than, 
tor instance, his family. The connection between masculinity, 
prestige and status is a dynamic one; when traditional male 
jobs come to be filled by women, the gibs lose then status in 
men's eyes. 

I lie job of a bank teller in the US used to he a fairly high- 
slit ns, male, occupation; now shat the counter staff are 
mainly female, it is Jo Wttgraded as a merely clerical job. 
Sc hooLm a storing used to be a respected profession, Now that 
most teachers are women, the profession commands less 
public respect. Margaret Mead, the American an t hro 
pologist, shrewdly observed how men with the endorse¬ 


ment of their societies - have always assumed the command¬ 
ing heights of status. ‘Men may cook, or weave, or dress 
dolls or hunt hummingbirds, but if such activities are ap¬ 
propriate occupations of men, then the whole society, men 
and women alike, votes them as important. When the same 
occupations are performed by women, they are regarded as 
less important/ 

lust as lower pay for women’s work was ro some extent a 
reflection of the lower priority women place on money, so 
the comparatively low status of women’s jobs may be the 
result of men's desperation to colonise those jobs which 
confer status. Tf there are sex differences in the extent to 
which individuals are oriented towards the attainment ol 
status in groups which they enter, and if males are usually 
more desirous of the attainment of status goats, it follows 
that whatever occupations or professions bring status m a 
given society would he those which, attract most males/ In 
other words, men do not bring some grand masculine status 
to work - they identify it and seek it in work itself. Women 
find a sense of value in a much wider range of activities and 
relationships, in which they Jo not need to be dominant to 
achieve satisfaction. 

No one would deny that some women are more intelligent 
than most men, nor their superiority iii sensitivity and verbal 
ability, which could make them better doctors, priests, legis¬ 
lators and judges than men. There are probably only two 
ways to change women’s inequality of achievement; the first 
is for women, in so far as they can, to mimic men, This 
would involve a conscious effort to take more risks, be more 
aggressive, suppress the value of personal relationships, ac¬ 
quire 3 fascination with status, office politics, competition* 
and achievement, with the comparative neglect of health, 
happiness and personal well-being* 

I he second, and it's an idealistic aim* would be to change 
ihe very definition of conventional success from its present, 
predominantly male, nature to something which involved a 
wider and more catholic set of achievements. But it may be 
some time before we see a man or a woman whose achieve- 


mem lies m being a perfectly decent citizen, doing a socially 
u$elul low-paid job, and being an excellent parent on the 
front cover of Time magazine. 

Meanwhile, there is evidence to support the success of the 
first alternative, the strategy of male mimicry, whether 
artificial or innate. A study of twenty-five women in top 
management positions re veiled a ujmmon childhood back 
ground as tomboys. Corinne Hurt noted this same combina¬ 
tion of romboyishness, activity, and aggression in the top 
women she studied, a comparatively male personality pattern 
which suggested a pre-natal organisation of the brain into a 
male mould. Many clinical studies show that women whose 
mothers took male hormone therapeutically during preg 
nancy are much more likely to be competitive, dominant, 
and career-oriented. Many women who do best in a man's 
world seem to have a man's brain; it could also be that the 
women who succeed in a male world are exactly those who 
behave as 'honorary' men, 

■r 

Towards the end of their meticulous compilation, Sex 
Differences* Professors Katharine and Kermid Hoyenga. 
American scientists, understate the conclusion: "Given the 
sev differences wc haw discussed sn Lir, u would not be 
surprising to find that men and women value events and 
objects differently/ As we have seen, in adolescence men and 
women do attach different values to different aspects of lift; 
women outscorc men in their emphasis on the aesthetic, 
social, and religious; the world of men is theoretical (interest 
in the intellectual pursuit of" truth), economic {interest in 
useful, practical things), and political (interest m power or 
influence over people). 

Men and women bring different, often complementary 
skills to the jobs they do. It would make sense to put these 
combined talents to good use., 
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Bias at work 


As THINGS a ft I -irranged at present* women arc only going to 
get a halfway equal chance in the male world of work if men 
choose voluntarily to emasculate its predominantly macho 
ethos. And if you can be sure of one thing about the macho 
ethos, nr is that it isn’t going to emasculate itself voluntarily. 

Yet sheer commercial common sense may dictate such a 
change - and, painful as it may be, there will he advantages 
for men, women and rhr companies m which they work. 

But nothing's going to happen until we clear away some 
of the misconceptions about the sexes at work, and start 
again from the basis of scX differences. 

1 he Wall Street Journal once spoke of female careers 
being "sabotaged by motherhood'* demonstrating, in a few 
words, several misconceptions. First, many women do not 
see their retirement from the world of paid work as a dis¬ 
aster - home and family are a fulfilling and rewarding occu¬ 
pation, Secondly* motherhood is a career m itself, as any 
single-parent journalist will soon find out; and finally, even 
the must reluctant mothers, holding their new-born bain, 
find the notion that they have been somehow 'sabotaged' 
simply does not arise. 

l\ there is any question of sabotage, it is women who 
sabotage their own self-esteem. 1 oo often they have defined 
career success and achievement in male terms and set off, in 
Sd via Hewlett’s words "to clone the male competitive 


model\ That male model involves a relative degree of obses¬ 
sion, egoeemncuy, ruthlessness, a relative suspension of 
social and personal values, to which the female brain is 
simply not attuned. To succeed oil male terms, by male 
methods, also makes successful motherhood an impossibility; 
there simply art not enough hours in the day. No matter 
how supportive the husband, there are some things that - 
mostly — only a mother can do. So today’s woman too often 
finds hcrsell in ,1 career competition to which she is per¬ 
sona lly and biologically disinclined, mid is further burdened 
by a sense of guilt and failure as a woman, a careerist, and a 
mother, 

There is a fundamental difference between [he ^cxes m 
terms of one crucial dimension - the importance attached 10 
personal relationships; at the moment, as the world of work 
is presently constructed, such personal attachment is a handi 
cap. But, as Wc will show 1 later, it should be regarded as an 
asset; women won't have to change (they couldn't, anyway i 
but businesses could - and would profit by it. 

Self-esteem ls equally important to men and women, but 
studies conclude that levels of self-esteem in men and women 
are affected by different things: by ‘affiliative success' in 
women - that is tile depth and strength of their relationships 
- bur by ‘occupational success 1 in men. In one important 
study of sex differences at work, three principal types of 
women were identified. In each, the common factor was the 
need for a successful personal relationship. 

First were the ‘traditional* women, who put their families 
and husband 1 ' first, giving up their jobs if [here was the 
slightest danger of compromising the family's welfare- Then, 
there were the so-called ‘double-achievers', who tried to 
reconcile masculine and feminine characrensties as good 
wives and competent professionals, bur often showed strain 
in fh' process. There's .1 telling statistic that divorce is two 
and-a-half rimes more likely for female scientists than it is lor 
male scientists.! Yet these women, wives with a career, also 
put their families first, even if it meant sacrificing a career 
goal. They also needed the approval and encouragement of 


those dear to them before they felt free to pursue their own 
success. Finally, the Vole-innovators’ tried to succeed by 
denying women's traditional roles and adopting a typically 
masculine strategy. But even these women often felt an 
excessive need for some form of companionship at work, to 
the extent that they often alienated their colleagues by con 
stantly seeking their encouragement, approval and friendship. 

In every case, then, the woman's sense of career is to some 
extent bound up in, qualified by, Or in Conflict with, the 
importance of personal relationships, while 'the conflict does 
not exist for men, at least not in the same form’. In the end, 
the secret of male achievement in the world of work probably 
lies in the relative mate insensitivity to the world of every¬ 
thing - and everybody — else. 

Women would flourish better, then, in a work environ¬ 
ment where the emphasis on the personal is seen as an 
advantage rather than a handicap. In a man-made world of 
work such an environment dtx:s licit, on the whole, exist. 
Women have had to create it: they may not be properly 
represented at important levels of big corporations, hut they 
arc now doing remarkably well in the firms they have set up 
themselves. Here, they don't have to play the male game 
according to male rules. They arc free to make up their own 
rules, make relationships rather than play games, run their 
businesses more on a basis of trust than of fear, co-npcratton 
rather than rivalry, exercise their own intellectual strategies 
and make rhe best use of their natural skills, 1 isten to three 
female proprietors: 

. , . you have to act as a mother, j con lessor. Somcont 
th-u they will come to and who will understand. But 
someone who will also he able to judge [he people you 
ha vc to ’carrot - and those you have ro L beal’ , . . to ger 
the best work out of them. 

Vt'e don't believe in a hierarchical structure . , . we’re 
noi -1 rigid and inflexible organisation:. Wc have to 
know how ninth .1 person it going to work well with a 
small ream. You can \a- vs hy women Jo well in ibis, 

Women tend to he very good .it interpersonal relations. 
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I certainly dor r ihink a man would hr so sympathetic 
or sensitive rn the day ro day domestic iwcda of fheSc 
people. They don’t have to explain anything to me .. . 
thrv don't have to tell me a rigmarole to justify their 
leave . . . Women have a greater degrtt of people 
sensitivity and men tend to have a greater degree of 
thing sensitivity . . 

Women arc nature's best personnel managers; too often, 
they seem to have to set up their own businesses in order to 
get the job, i hey arc also naturally better organisers in any 
job involving attention to detail and good memory ;the key 
aspect, incidentsIIy„ to success in organising the home). But 
many of these jobs involve being the personal assistant of a 
male boss - clearing the undergrowth for him so that he can 
see his way to those grand, strategic decisions, unimpeded by 
unnecessary detail. 

And that's another area of work - decision taking - where 
a woman's brain seems to- put her at a disadvantage, and 
where the male society of work wastes a potentially import¬ 
ant asset. 

Men and women have different approaches to decision 
taking. For the female, it is a more complex business, because 
she is taking in more informatjon and taking account of 
more factors chan a male, A woman's strength, and her 
weakness, is her capacity to perceive, for example, the human 
dimension of a business decision. Her mind, with its greater 
sensitivity to personal and moral aspects, and the greater 
facility with it w hich connects the elements to he considered, 
makes the decision altogether more complex than it is for the 
man, who relies more oil calculated, formulaic, deductive pro¬ 
cesses. 

The difference between the sexes in their approach to 
problem-solving was explored by confronting men and women 
with the following moral dilemma: a man's wilt is dying, 
and cannot afford to buy the life-saving drug should the 
man steal the drug? 

The quick answer is vex - life should always have a higher 


priority than property, hut initiguingly men and women 
tackled the problem through two different strategies. The 
men saw it as .1 simple matter of justice - what was the tight 
thing to do. The women asked other questions based on the 
principle of caring - wlur was the responsible thing to do. 
Couldn't the man discuss the matter with the pharmacist? 
Couldn't he burrow die money? What would happen to his 
wife if he were caught stealing (he drug and sent to prison? 

The questions the women raised showed that they per¬ 
ceived different dimensions to a problem* including (he moral 
aspect, theft; they mji come up with a less snappy answer, 
hut it ts almost certainly a more comprehensive one. 

Yet the ’masculine’ ethos of management insists on blunt 
decisions - echoing the linear organisation of their intellectual 
processes. Ir takes ‘guts' to take a ‘tough' decision. Yet 
sometimes it requires brains to realise that a decision does not 
actually need to be taken, or that a problem does not actually 
exist -and they are more likely to be fem.de brains, 

Take, for instance, rhe famous managerial dictum, ‘If you 
can't stand the hear* stay out of the kitchen.' This, after on!) 
the most cursory intellectual glance, is a fatuous thing ro say. 
Logically, it means that you should only employ chefs who 
don't mind sweating into rhe gravy. Ir would be a lot more 
sensible - though perhaps a bit less macho - to suggest that 
ii you can't stand the heat in the kirchen, rht management 
should install an extractor fan or an air-condiriomng unit. 

Yet men at work will often misinterpret as indecisive the 
process by which women arrive at their conclusions or 
demand that the question be changed, and may characterise 
those eventual decisions as compromised by irrational emo¬ 
tion. It is difficult for rhe male mind ro comprehend the 
greater input of data factual as welt as emotional - which 
makes female decision- making a more elaborate, lengthy, 
and balanced affair. For men, taking decisions b actually 
quite a simple matter, because they arc divorced from many 
of rhe human and personal dimensions of the choice, and it 
is easier to arrange .1 smaller number of things in order than 
a larger number. 


The difference ill their approach to a problem, or a deci' 
sion, as part of an overall difference m the thought processes 
of the sexes. Men tend to be more analytic, extracting the 
essential from the eircJfnstamiai detail. Women take in 
the larger picture. "Women are concerned with the l on text; 
men are forever trying to ignore it for the sake of some¬ 
thing they can abstract from it," A wide range of studies 
leads to the inevitable acknuwledgetneiii of ‘clear-cut differ¬ 
ences in attentional styles' between the sexes. Men concen¬ 
trate more intently on a narrower range of items, they are 
capable of ignoring distractions because, with their lull sen 
sory faculties expended on the work in hand, they are deaf 
or blind to them. One researcher concluded that there is a 
life-long male predisposition towards problems which can 
be analysed and compartmentalised, while women arc more 
open to ’take in" a problem in all its complexity rather 
than to "attack" it at key points* All this may lead to a 
male superiority in providing a solution" to a problem; 
but women may be better at actually understanding the 
problem. 

Women, because of the way their brains are wired, bring 
an extra dement of emotional sensitivity into rhe equation. 
This ought to be an advantage in terms of the eventual 
decision - after all, the ultimate judgement of the law is 
meant to be tempered with the emotion of merev. But the 
element of emotion is, in male terms, still seen as a sign of 
weakness. In truth, males arc disadvantaged in being less 
well equipped to explore, acknowledge, and express their 
feelings. And while men fed women show their emotions too 
readily, women feel frustration at the way their male col 
leagues seem comparatively deadened to true feeling, or, at 
best, suppress us expression. 

This sexual emotion-gap causes other problems at work. 
For example, men cannot understand why a female colleague 
should be upset; stoicism is the order of the day in man's 
world of work, where any display of emotion undermines 
the ideal of professional detachment. The grear mistake men 
make is in assuming that, when a woman cries, she is in the 
same emotional state as would reduce men to tears. In fact, a 
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woman will cry much more readily than a man, who will not 
'surrender' to his emotions until compelled by extraordinary 
circumstances. So when a woman hursts into tears over a 
small matter, a man assumes that she has misidcnttricd it as 
a large matter - either her judgement is unsound, or she has 
"got things out of proportion 1 * Bur a woman will be hurt more 
than a man by a personal criticism, because for her there is 
less of the dear division that men make between their work 
mg and their personal lives, Conversely, a woman values a 
professional compliment for its Own sake, whereas with men 
praise is only valuable if it can be parlayed into promotion 
or a pay rise* 

This characteristic damages women tn two ways; firsr, 
because the need for approval is not often satisfied in the 
workplace (blame 15 the basic corporate currency), and 
secondly because praise, though rare, is cheaper than equal 

pay* 

for men, work is to a great extent a game - a very 
serious game, hut then, to men games arc a serious busi¬ 
ness. Men arc in rheir clement when it comes to rhe metical 
manoeuvring of office publics, the snakes and ladders of 
corporate carter structures* From their earliest years, rhey 
havc delighted in play which is, according to one American 
sociologist "mure complex than girls' play* as indexed by 
.. . role differentiation, interdependence between players, 
Stic of play group, explicitness of goals, number nl rules* 
,ind team formation.' The French psychologist jean lb age t 
wrote that hr did riot find a single girls' game that hail as 
elaborate an organisation of rules as the hoyV game of 
marbles. 

Men come to the world of work with an acceptance of 
a world of arbitrary rules, and an experience of working 
collective !y with people thef may not like, but who are 
useful to them. Women who, as girls, chose their friends 
With much greater, and more committed* can-, try to like 
rhe people they work with, understanding their needs, 
breaking down the barriers of status. Women form groups. 
Men form teams. 

One young woman struggling in a man’s world of 
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work says: l I rhink ream sports teach you that then are a 
lot of jerks m powerful positions who you have to listen 
to and rind some way of accomplishing your goals within 
theirs, You ire an individual hut have co work With the 
group/ 

Ironically, relationships in which women have the un¬ 
doubted supremacy over men - arc easier for men to form at 
work; probably because they are not genuine relationships of 
feeling, hut relationships of function. The backslapping and 
banter of the male world of work has little to do with deep 
personal Sympathy. 

Their very behaviour at work can he different for men and 
women. Because they sec it ns a game* men lubricate the 
machinery of the daily grind with jokes, teases and verbal 
rough-and-tumble. Male jocularity often has an edge of chal¬ 
lenge and aggression, which women either feel hurt by or 
simply don’t find funny; and this leads to ’You know what 
her trouble is? No sense of humour." 

Men and women don’t laugh at the same things, and they 
get upset by different things. Studies of worry and depression 
show ihat ‘anxiety and neurotjcism have different correlates 
m males and females, thus they have different meanings.' 
Women are generally found to be more anxious than men; 
the males only approach the female anxiety level in problems 
where their achievement is being put to the test - sitting an 
important examination, starting a new job, or giving an oral 
report. 

At work, the man is almost literally "one of the boys' 
again. He may not be challenging his peers to pull the 
funniest lace or hold his breath the longest, but he is offering 
them the challenge of the biggest deal, the fastest promotion. 
That sort of competition holds no such compelling attraction 
for women; in fact, winning itself is less important. Young 
males are reluctant to participate m mixed-sex sport - be¬ 
cause the level of competitiveness falls when girls .ire 
included- for many men, every encounter in their profes¬ 
sional or personal lift is a contest in which there must be a 
clear-cut winner and a loser Maintaining the competitive 
edge is a basic masculine need, but women, given the choice. 


‘prefer sharing rather than seisung, smoothing rather than 
confrontation'. Hierarchies, structures and status mean less 
to them; but, like the rules and goals of the playground, they 
mean everything to men. 

bo, m important respects, men arid women are not playing 
the same game at work. They have different attitude!; to the 
rules, ihe teams, and the objective; which, in this respect at 
least, doesrft leave men and women very much else in 
common. 

The tragedy of the differences betw een male and female at 
work is that they are denied, suppressed, or negatively ex¬ 
ploited, Exploiting the differences in a positive way could 
yield astonishing results. Clinching a business deal, for in¬ 
stance, is usually a male preserve - and he has the benefit of 
competitive aggression. But if a women were pari of die 
negotiating ream, she would bring completely new insight' 
to the task; with her emotional X-ray vision she is often able 
to pick up those discreet cues from the opposition's de¬ 
meanour and tone of voice. 

In industry, we have already suggested that labour nego¬ 
tiations and personnel management would seem to be 
areas in which women have a vast potential contribution to 
make; the men could huff and puff and sulk and threaten, 
while the women could get the problems resolved, it not 
solved. 

A study of wo mended businesses finds consistently good 
labour relations characterised by an absence of petty rules 
and regulations and hierarchical relationships - the very 
things that mean so much to men. The women bosses brought 
an ‘intuitive' insight to bear upon the personal problems of 
rhe staff - an intuition which is simply a woman's superior 
interest in her fellow human beings - and developed a "rnater- 
nalistic' style of management w r hich seems to be as successful 
as the now defunct, though not necessarily disastrous, pater¬ 
nalist style of days gone by. 

Interestingly, a study of women who had set up their own 
businesses Found that they had little time for conventional 
feminism. 





Feminism? [ don't like 11, I t himk it’s unnecessary. I w as 
one of i he first women to really star a big bus kick on 
my own and I certain!y dni not have rht? feeling that I 
win ted to do it for women !’ra for all of us* not t u st 

for women. 

The overwhelming complaint of successful women is that 
feminism identities male goals and male methods as the ideal 
for women; that it denies the sexual difference, denies the 
very essence, and thus the very value, of the feminine. Some 
fee! chat so great is the difference between male ind female 
attitudes to achievement that women arc uncompetitive not 
because of their fear of failure but because of their fear of 
success, whtch would imply that they were somehow un 
feminine. 

Management itself would benefit from the male and female 
combination of stick and carrot motivation. Ac board level, 
membership should be reassessed to embrace people who are 
not simply very good financial directors {who may or mas 
not be women) but who have proven success in other a re as- 
They would be able to cast fresh, oblique light on old 
problems, and understand what makes people - and by 
extension companies - tick. 

This sort of equality cannot he legislated for, partly be¬ 
cause our legislators confuse equality with similarity; as yet, 
it is socially problematical to acknowledge what f> sci¬ 
entifically true that men and women are different. The 
hope lies in the simple self-interest of trades, professions, 
businesses and corporations. It would be a sad reflection on 
the intelligence of the world of work if, having understood 
the separate strengths and strategies That men and women 
can bring to bear, it ignored the potential of combining 
them. 

Leadership, though it can he acquired, docs not come 
naturally to the average woman, another study acknow¬ 
ledges. Yet she masters ihc art and adapts it in a particularly 
feminine way; mothering not m the sense of suffocating, but 
m encouraging, stimulating, supporting and eventually mist 
ing and letting go. 
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My whole philosophy {as x mother] was to rind out the 
srrcngfh ot the children and to go in rhai direction, and 
I apply the same philosophy to my employee*. A person 
may be hired for one area and we see how he turns out 
and then move him on to something else. Bur once we 
trust him in the jab he is left to do 11 on his own w nh 
the least interference. 

Vi omen industrialists, as well as Mrs Thatcher, are noi m 
the least apologetic about running their enterprises, or ihc 
counlry, on the economics of housekeeping. Many prided 
themselves on running the business the same way that they 
ran the home - ‘no waste and 110 extravagance'. 

Most women have always known that they arc not like 
men, that they see the world by the light ot different values, 
different principles, different priorities. Men's minds are set, 
before birth, on a system of seeing the world through rules, 
codes, structures, 1 Kings. It is men who feel driven to discover 
the secret clockwork of Creation it self, the laws o( physics, 
motion, gravity, or to invent rules, procedures and constitu¬ 
tions to impose on tile unruly society ot mankind. 

Women, while eminently the more law-abiding sex, are 
more interested in the personal, the individual; they recognise 
1 hr social sense of the laws which benefit the human being - 
hut when there is a conflict between the priorities of the law 
and the individual, women will champion the individual’s 
t.isc. It is women, more than men, who set nuclear weapons 
as an evil threatening life; men, more than women, who 
explain the theories of mutual deterrence and insist that laws 
protecting missiles must he obeyed. 

There is a desperate, unwritten subtext to the nuclear 
debate; most men believe that, w ith nuclear weapons, they 
have the best chance m hundreds of years oE not dying in the 
mud on the end of a sharp and rusty weapon. But wirh the 
coining of nuclear weapons, war has become mush mure 
personal to women; they, and their children, for the first 
time will very probably die in it as cheaply as men always 
have done. 

In the past masculine values of power could not be changed 
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by women; iur the very women who could attain the posi 
tions of power necessary to change them were motivated hy, 
or imbued with, those masculine values. Today, more and 
more women are succeeding, especially in businesses they 
themselves have created - where they can nuke - or tear up, 
the rules. At the same time, intelligent businesses are learning 
the value of gentler management; that the businessman who 
neglects his wife and health for the sake of the company is 
not necessarily the company’s best bet. Feminine virtues 
seem to be good for business. 

But only the cleverest businessmen have realised this so 
far. 


SUMMARY 


'ft hen A PROMINENT feminist friend nf ours heard about this 
book, her eyes narrowed and she said, not without a him of 
menace, 'ft had better he good.' 

She assumed, as many have done, that because this is a 
hook about sexual differences, it must somehow be a book 
against women. 

Untangling those assumptions (for we believe that they arc 
in an unholy tangle), we Hnd a political and social view 
that men and women should be treated equally somehow 
dependent upon a belief that men and women arc the same. 
They arc not. There is no longer any excuse, save menial 
indolence, to believe that 

many of the generally understood distinctions between 
the sexes m the more significant areas of role and 
Temperament, not to mention status, have in fact 
essentially cultural rather than biological bases. 


This isn’t a prescriptive book; it merely explains how the 
brains of the sexes are different, and attempts to link those 
differences with the observably different behaviour of men 
and women - which men and women have been celebrating 
or bemoaning for centuries. 

But the introduction of science into the sexual debate will 
inevitably mean more of the chaotic ihirtkmg that led Ameri¬ 
can feminist Betts Frtcdan tit write: 
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i-ven if they are surely handicapped by hu.k of 
testosterone* k is inescapably necessary far women at 
rht-i stage in hum jn evolution to move to equality in 
society. 

Betty hriedati tails to see that a lack of testosterone means 
that many women may not want to move anywhere m 
particular, and so do nor perceive themselves ns handicapped, 
As Michael Leviti, Professor of Philosophy of ( Lty College, 
New York, writes* athletes may be handicapped by a muddy 
track or weak hamstrings,, but cannot be said to be handi¬ 
capped by their own indifference to winning. Inscribing this 
feminist View that women, really ought to want to emulate 
males, he writes* 

. „. such 2 view makes no literal sense, but a kind of 
emotional sense for ihu-bu who see so much \ aim.- in 
male pursuits that thee cannot believe that women Jo 
not want what men do. 

Even when difference is agreed, we also anticipate anger 
from those who believe that the difference between the sexes 
is the product of social conditioning. 

Yet an hours-old gill baby behaves differently from an 
hotlfS-old boy baby* and surely society doesn't act quite that 
fasr. Jr is not society that makes women's eyes more sensitive 
to the longwave spectrum of light. At one week old* girls, 
but not boys, can distinguish between the Sound ol an 
infant’s cry and general noise played at the same volume. 
Again, society was not coaching beside the crib. 

Indeed* when you'd expect To see an adult influence at 
work, it seems to operate contrariwise, Baby boys receive 
significantly more affection and direct physical contact from 
their mothers, huL nevertheless prefer objects to people, and 
show poorer speech development. In a tcSImg example* we 
saw how some abnormal children are bom looking like girls, 
and are bruughl up as girk - yet when puberty arrives they 
stand revealed as male, and behave as such; the instant that 
their male genitalia arrive, society's imprint disappears as il 


it had been written upon water. The imprint of the hormones 
in the womb is indelible. 

What this means for women is that they will be more 
sensitive rhan men to sound, smell, taste and touch. Women 
pick up nuances of voice and music more readily* and girls 
acquire the skills of language, fluency and memory earlier 
rhm boys Females arc more sensitive to the social and 
personal context, arc more adept at tuning to peripheral 
information contained in expression and gesture, and process 
sensory and verbal information faster. They are less rule- 
bound than rticti. 

Men are better at the skills that require spatial ability. 
They are more aggressive, competitive, and self-assertive. 
They need the hierarchy and the rules, for without them they 
would he unable to tell if they were top or not - and that js 
of vital importance to most men. 

These differences may account for the controversial asser¬ 
tion that there have been ‘no women of genius, and very few 
of considerable talent in chess, mathematics, composing* and 
other pursuits for which a high-level abstracting aptitude is a 
necessary condition 1 . There will be those who look to the 
historical* sexist tyranny of society as an explanation; yet 
this sexually tyrannical society has hallowed.' the develop¬ 
ment of female genius in other fields, not associated with 
abstract reasoning, such .is literature and the performing 
arts. While we are about it, we might also jettison the idea 
that women l faiT in this Held because of their lack of male 
drive. Why, then, do 'women equal or surpass men on all 
cognitive rests not related to mathematical reasoning or 
associated aptitudes’? The woman who cannot follow this 
logic is likely to be living proof of us validity. 

The argument about the existence of brain sex differences 
has been won* It now begins to seem a hi tic strange that the 
battle ever had to be fought at all, when men and women are 
so obviously different in physique and behaviour: 

It seems unrealistic ro deny any longer the existence of 
mate and female brain differences. Just as there are 
physical dissimilarities between males and females (size, 


body shape, skeleton * teeth, age of puberty* etc. | there 
are equally dramatic differences in brail! functioning. 

There is solid and consistent evidence from scientists all over 
the world that a biochemical influence in the womb deter 
mines and directs the structure and funcrion of our brains, 
Through the influence of the hormones the brain cells 'ac¬ 
quire a “set" .. ♦ , highly resistant to change after birrhA Male 
hormone organises the developing brain into a male pattern 
which leads to male behaviour. Absence of male hormone 
means ihar the brain persists in a female pattern, resulting in 
a female pattern of behaviour. This organisation of the brain 
into a male or female neural network is permanent; il can 
Only be modified by altering rhe hormonal milieu of the 
womb. 

As we have shown, girls who have been exposed to male 
hormone in the womb become more assertive and confident* 
preferring,, as children* the company of boys anti participa¬ 
tion in active, outdoor activity. They are less interested than 
their sisters in dolls, fantasy play* story-telling and talking 
with other girls - and, later on, less interested in motherhood. 
Boys exposed to female hormone in the womb have their 
behaviour tilted towards a more female pattern I hej are 
less aggressive* assertive, and athletic. 

There are also morphological differences between the 
brains of men and women -that is, a difference in structure 
or form, In men* the brain is more tightly and efficiently 
organised for the processing of visual and spatial informa¬ 
tion, and for mathematical reasoning. Men, being stronger 
in this area, call upon it more in their approach to the world 
- analysing and rheonsmg. In the same way, women's brains 
are better designed for skills involving detail, sequential 
tasks, and verbal fluency. Consequently the canvas of their 
‘world 1 is no! like ihe men s hold abstracts; it's more like a 
closely observed miniature. 

Women have more connections between the two hemi¬ 
spheres of the brain, i his helps their left- and right-hand 
skills co be more in touch with each other. Sometimes this 
very conversation between the two halves of the brain may 
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be confusing and may hinder efficiency - rather like trying to 
concentrate when someone is chattering away in the back¬ 
ground - but the advantage is an enhanced ability to relate, 
perceive and communicate verbal and non-verbal informa 
tion and emotion. 

While the sex of the brain cs determined at the time of 
neural organisation in the womb* the difference of brain sex 
doesn't show fully until the hormones of puberty come on 
stream. Then, the ebb and flow of the hormones activates 
and accentuates brain differences. In the extremes it will 
push men to violence, and women to irrational and disruptive 
swings of mood and behaviour. More commonly* if will give 
men more confidence, concentration* single-mindedness, and 
the channelled aggression of motivation and ambition, while 
in women it will stimulate the need and desire to form and 
maintain closer relationships with the people around them. 

In men the level of male hormone ai puberty also affects 
the cfh icncy of the hr.un Levels which are too high or too 
low inhibit spatial and mathematical skills, in the same way 
that too rich, or tiio weak, a fuel mixture makes an engine 
run less efficiently, ['he mathematical genius is likely to have 
intermediate levels of male hormone. 

In old age, as the hormonal springs begin to run dry, those 
differences m the brain that they accentuated begin to lose 
thrir sharp focus. Women tend to become more assertive 
and aggressive, because the female hormones lose their 
vigour, and their power to neutralise the masculine hormone 
present in all women; there is a biological basis for the 
stereotype of the whiskery and Crotchety old woman. Men 
become less aggressive as their testosterone level drops, and* 
m rum, have less power To neuirulise iheir own naturally 
occurring female hormones* as they contemplate the garden* 
they wonder why they wasted so much time struggling up 
the corporate career ladder. 

Science* then, can offer an explanation for the way in 
which men and women Lome to be diifercnt. .Some sexual 
politicians will deny the validity of ihc science; indeed, a few 
scientists w ill argue that sexual polities invalidates the science 
itself. One author maintains that vve arc sexually so strnngb 


conditioned and Ehtr sexual atmosphere is so highly charged, 
that, consciously or unconsciously, the researchers and their 
research are biased: all the thousands of clinical Studies are 
meaningless; the morphological brain differences inconse¬ 
quential; the countless academic articles so many wasted 
trees, pulped to perpetuate a scientific fallacy. 

Others believe that even if rhe science is true, the truth has 
no right to be beard, because of the abuse to which it may be 
put. A Norwegian physiologist laments both attitudes; 

... it seems nevertheless frightening that well-educated 
people, some of whom have reached the highest levels 
within the scientific community, demonstrate ignorance 
of, or else simpb seem to deny, elementary htologic.il 
facts. Some . . . hold the view that even if behaviour 
differences between the sexes should hr m part the 
result of biological differences between ihctn. research 
discussions in this field should not take place because of 
the risk of supplying racists and undemocratic dements 
alibis for their views*. 

The writer of that paper believes science has a duty to resist 
this view; firstly, because it is unscientific, and secondly 
because it hampers our sense of justice, which can only be 
striven ior through an understanding of our biologically 
determined potentials and limitations. 

Neglect of basic Facts about human nature may be at 
least as dangerous as the risk of misinterpretation uE 
these facts. 

The argument, and it is one to which we subscribe, is that 
we are more likely to make the beat our of the world that we 
have once we understand how it is made, rather than by 
trying to construct the w orld that we want from materials oi 
which we arc ignorant* 

Ignorance, or denial, of difference has actually made the 
world a worse place for women. The American an¬ 
thropologist Professor Lionel Tiger argues that the almost 


universally accepted notion chat males and females are equal 
has led, in practical terms, ro greater inequality. If you reject 
the evidence about sexual differences, you don't change the 
institutions or structures in a way that would accommodate 
those differences. So, *at the moment, it is women who must 
accommodate themselves, and they are being asked to com¬ 
pete with men in male-orientated institutions. The net result 
of rhis is their continued deprivation and a recently increased 
resentment and anxiety/ 

Tiger gives a telling example: the performance of young 
women writing examinations drops by as much as 14 per 
cent, depending on the timing of their menstrual Cycle, Some 
first-class female bruins are condemned by their biology, and 
the accident of the calendar, to a second -class result. This 
cannot in any sense be just; vet many women would rather 
accept this injustice than press for an examination system 
w hich would acknowledge, and take into account, this female 
biological disadvantage. !f a similar proportion of men 
suffered a similar handicap, 11 is a fair her rhat legislation 
would have been passed by now ro mitigate its effects. 

If sex differences, once acknowledged, arc deemed to he 
w rong, hurtfuL and unjust, there is a w r ay to eliminate them. 
It is not, however, the way of education, propaganda or 
precept. (For close on two thousand years one strongly 
motivated, intellectually rigorous, and morally coherent phi¬ 
losophy has played a major pan in Western civilisation; but 
there is still some way to go before Christianity persuades us 
universally to love one another, before envy and adultery are 
renounced, and the meek inherit the earth.) 

No, if we want to eliminate sex differences we must use 
the means which created those differences in the first place; 
we must change the biological cocktail of Creation. We have, 
as they say, the technology. We will introduce selected sperm 
to suitable ova in clinically sterile surroundings, and having 
decided what uur societal norm should be (men less aggres¬ 
sive, or women more so; women less responsive to the 
demands of parenthood, or men more so) we can sluice the 
developing foetal mind with the relevant synthetic chemical 
hormones. Wc can also decide the appropriate model lor 


bo-ci-cty’s sexuality - wc may choose whether or not to allow 
homosexuality to exist, w r c can probably eliminate most 
extreme sexual perversions, ami we can probably chemically 
tweak the male and female hypothalamus to produce a 
greater correspondence of libido. (As well as dm re-engineer¬ 
ing of the brain* we will also need regular topping up w ith 
additional hormones, or hormone neutralising agents.) 

The absurdity of the effort illustrates the absurdity of the 
enterprise; yet well-intentioned politicians and educational¬ 
ists are still determined, if by less drastic means, to engineer 
the demise of the sexual stereotype, In the progressive 
schoolroom* children read of princesses slaying dragons and 
rescuing princes, and picture hooks depict female fire-fighters 
and truck drivers. An anti-sexist teacher training pack sug 
gesrs rhat rhe class be set projects like writing a non-sexisr 
composition beginning with the words, 'Nadine put on the 
boxing gloves and stepped into the ring." Girls should not he 
praised for excelling in neatness, nor hoys receive more 
reprimands than girls for unruly behaviour 'unless their 
behaviour clearly warrants this response' 4 Norsexist teach 
mg is a total process. It should involve all aspects of the 
classroom environment/ 

There are tw r o problems here. First of all, it inevitably 
involves telling lies in the name of education - worse still, 
lies that arc palpably recognisable as such by the children. 
Secondly, this ‘total process' would seem to leave very little 
time for learning anything else. 

Perhaps the most fatuous example of sex-erasure is the 
word-processing programme which automatically inserts an 
‘or she' after the operator has typed a ‘he* This ensures that 
sexist writing will be automatically eliminated - the ultimate, 
mechanical tokenisation of the issue. 

If it's social justice that we are worried about - and we 
should he - it makes infinitely more sense to reform our 
educational system in a way that acknowledges, and adapts 
to, our basic sex differences. If it means anything, equality of 
opportunity means ihc opportunity for equal, individual 
fulfilment. The alternative is a handicap system, with ihc 
brightest children being forced to receive less instruction, or. 


at exam time, being given pens designed to run out of ink 
every ten minutes. 

There are practical ways in which we can. to some extent, 
redress the biological balance. If we genuinely want to en¬ 
courage more women into engineering, and make maths 
more accessible to girls in school, we can surely fins! a way 
to teach if in a manner better adapted to the IcmaEe brain. It 
might nor work, but experiments could be made with a more 
verbal and less symbolic approach - maths without black¬ 
boards. Because of their comparative indifference to things, 
how they arc assembled and what makes them work, and 
their greater bias towards the personal and collective, maybe 
girls, at a very early age, should be encouraged to investigate 
the structure and functioning of mechanical objects in 
groups, rather than individually. 

After alb we have proof rhat children can overcome an 
initial handicap; hoys suffer, at first, from an education 
unconsciously biased ro the female, yet eventually learn to 
read and write and speak fluently, because their parents 
insist that they do so, and worry if these skills are not 
acquired by an early age. Rut ‘no such insistence induces the 
female to learn about spatial-mechanical relationships; thus 
the male overcomes his initial handicap at school> hut by the 
time certain spatial skills are required b\ the curriculum, the 
female may he too old to acquire them/ 

lbs a matter for the educationalists to ponder; bur one 
thing is for certain nothing is going to change if teachers 
persist in the illusion that girls art- natural mathematicians, 
whose talents are suppressed by some sort of societal, math¬ 
ematical machismo ethic, whose influence* by stupendous 
coincidence, happens to correspond with the ebb and flow of 
their hormones. 

We can only begin to compensate for these differences hy 
acknowledging them. If we acknowledge, for instance, that 
hoys arc by nature more boisterous, selfish, aggressive and 
dominant than girls, we might cry to modify that nature hy 
example, restraint, punishment or bribery. But wc must Hrsr 
accept that boys tvtti be boys, and, if" we so desire, they will 
have to be changed from what they naturally are. 


Bui, as wc have said* this is not a prescriptive book, except 
in that it argues strongly that we accept who we arc before 
arguing about what we should he. 

We ignore brain sex differences at the risk of confusing 
biology wirh sociology* and wishful! thinking vvith 
scientific faers. The question ih nor 'are [here brain 
differences?* hut rather "whar is going to he our response 
to those differences? - 


Or, in ihe American sociologist Dr Alice Rossi's words, 


An ideology that Joes not confront this basic issue is an 
exercise m wishful thinking, and a social science that 
does nor confront ii is sterile. 

Ignoring the differences carries another risk - the risk of 
creating deep and unnecessary anger, and frustration. For 
what will happen if we are educated to believe that all men 
and women are equally capable of excellence so every sphere* 
and then find, as find we surely will, that this is not the case? 
Women* almost certainly* have not achieved all that they are 
capable of achieving; yet there may come a rime when all 
social constraints have gone, all prejudices have been obliter¬ 
ated, and still women are not doing 'as well 1 as men. In the 
same way, the relative performance levels of men and women 
at tennis, or marathon running, have stabilised. As fat as the 
gender gap is concerned* ‘there has been no appreciable 
dosing in any sport requiring strength, jumping or throwing, 
except when females have masculinised their bodies with 
steroids , , 

So, wirh the best efforts of all concerned, men may - 4 ill be 
society's technocrats, mechanics and inventors ^9 per cent 
of all patents applied for today arc registered by men, and it 
es hard to see whai would bring chat figure down 10 50 per 
cent. It may well he that, rn rhv world of work, the present 
division of labour is found to represent a natural predispose 
Tion, rather than an artificial distortion of potential. It may 
he true ih.it women would make bener neurosurgeons than 


men, and it is certainly true that there have not been more 
female neurosurgeons in the past because of the male bias of 
the profession. But to reach the heights of a profession 0/ 
this nature requires a single-minded desire to be top arid for 
every woman who actually wants to be a top neurosurgeon 
there will forever be ten men who really want to be top 
neurosurgeons too. You can remove every obstacle in the 
path of success T but you cannot ensure that people wall 
actually choose to follow that path; you can encourage 
aspiration, but you cannot inject ambition. 

In any case* most people, men or women, fail to reach the 
top. Success usually demands a mixture of talent and aggres¬ 
sion, a rare enough combination. Most men don't have it - 
very, very few are talented enough to be top scientist, captain 
of industry, prime minister or president Most women don't 
have the elusive combination either; and they are additionally 
handicapped by the fact chat those sex differences which 
may give them an abundance of talent do not, on average, 
also endow them with the aggression, ambition and obsessive 
drive necessary for its ultimate fulfilment. In the world as it 
is, the female politician is just as strongly motivated as her 
male equivalent, pust as the six foot-tall woman is as tall as 
the six Toot-tall man and, of course, [use as rare. 

It has been tellingly put that Tnen and women invest their 
human capital differentEy\ For most women, material and 
career success are comparatively unimportant - there is. 
more to life than climbing the corporate ladder, 1 hey haven’t 
been conditioned by society to achieve rhis excellent, sensible 
and honest perception; indeed the strongest conditioning at 
the moment is the influence of successful women who main 
rain that their fellow women should feel badly about not 
doing better. 

.Some feminists argue that the differences between men 
and women can be minimised by a deliberate distortion of 
society. Men and women could compete on equal terms, and 
with equal success, 111 the marathon for example, il the 
finishing line for women were 1 1 per cent nearer the start. 
That is, after all, whai affirmative action means* and it may 
be a perfectly reasonable strategy. 


What wc want to achieve is. nor compensation hut an 
improvement of the position of women until society 
is fair to them and* as ,t matter of fact, probably the 
best way to achieve this is ro appoint to positions of 
importance women who are rather less good at the 
work than the men who are in competition with 
them 


The argument is that more women would do herier once 
they saw how well women could do - for without doubt, if 
women could reach prominent positions without the neces¬ 
sity of striving for them* they would do the job perfectly 
welt. Artificially contrived role-models would widen the hori¬ 
zons of feminine aspiration. 

This would, of course, he unjust to men, but then some 
would say that men have been unjust to women for a very 
long time and so at least there would he a just allocation of 
injustice. An artificially com rived quota system would also 
involve a degree of inefficiency; only about one fifth of 
American girls in the elementary grades reach the average 
level of male performance in tests of spatial ability - and, 
according to the LIS Employment Service, all classes of en¬ 
gineering and most scientific and technical occupations re¬ 
quire spatial ability m the top to per cent of the population. 
So wc would have to accept cars and space shuttles which 
were even less well designed than at present. Would you let 
your children fly on an affirmative action airline? 

But before we go too far along this road - and Western 
society has already gone some way, and is under pressure to 
go further maybe we should ask ourselves this question; 
isn't it possible* or at least conceivable, that we already have 
a sociery where everyone who uwnts to be a top engineer, 
and everyone who has the talent to he a top engineer, 
probably already can he a top engineer? May we not have 
reached a plateau where women actually do have an educa 
turn equal to that of men, and simply do not choose to 
follow male pursuits? And that if anything militates against 
this, it is more likely to be financial hardship rather ihan a 
gender based deprivation? Thai maybe the dragon ro be slain 


is not sexual prejudice, but good, old-fashioned social dis¬ 
advantage? 

Before Saint Georgina sets out, it’s worth asking if her 
mission is really necessary - if the dragon may not be a 
phantom. After all, this measurement of value — my job’s 
mure important than yours - is essentially a male sport, and 
not one which women, in the main, have ever taken very 
seriously. Female rats, altet all, may perform less well in the 
maze because the rat race is not a particularly congenial 
activity in which to participate. Most women do a great 
amount of work at home, and most men do a different sort 
of work in the office or on the factory Hour* and in truth one 
sort of work is not necessarily better than the other. One 
happens to he paid* but that should not confer a special sort 
of honour on the work involved. Prostitutes are paid, but 
that does not make their work better than that of mothers. 

There are practical reasons why the sexes cannot un¬ 
dertake the same work. There is no reason, however* why 
we could not value the different work of men and women 
equally. It has been argued that while men are paid for their 
ability to elaborate their mechanical expertise into complex 
edifices and machines, women should be valued for their 
skill m understanding and predicting human action* and 
their ability to sense motives and emotions, ‘Communicative 
and spatial-mechanical skills, intelligently and logically 
employed, arc equally necessary for the preservation of 
human civilisation.* 

In the commercial world, then* wc could try to find a way 
which values and exploits the skills of perception where 
women excel. Exactly how this unique contribution can be 
deployed and employed is a little more problematical, WhaTs 
for sure at present is that in intelligent* non-sexist corpora 
tions women rend to be promoted according to the degree to 
which they can play rhe male game* and suppress rheir 
uniquely female skills. TliLre is a danger that a woman will 
gain admiration from her male colleagues and superiors 
because of the way, for example, she may put the company 
before her domestic responsibilities (how often, after alt, do 
men seek advice about how to reconcile their marriage and 


their career?). But a woman’s emotional strengths ure an 
asset m themselves, which ought not to be sidelined for the 
supposed good of the corporation. 

The thinking corporation should ask itself why it is wast¬ 
ing, and how it should capitalise upon, the unique skills of 
per cent of its workforce. It is failing to exploit a 
woman's underlying superiority in her knowledge arid under¬ 
standing of how the world of people works. 

In the unwaged economy of the home, the value ol domes¬ 
tic effort has to be appreciated by men, but more importantly 
by women themselves. Here, one is mil talking in the fatuous 
terms of putting a cash value on bed-makmg, shopping* or 
breast-feeding, but in relation to a self-value which can only 
be expressed in the ultimate currency of happiness and satis¬ 
faction. Levin writes (with a touch of hyperbole) that ‘one 
can read the whole corpus of feminist writing w ithout learn¬ 
ing that rtlOSI women find motherhood their greatest satisfac¬ 
tion'. Most women not only enjoy parenthood more than 
most men, hut are also rather better at it. They arc certainly 
better suited to it than men. Feeding, clothing, and educating 
the stiCCCSSOr generation is as noble a task as earning the 
money to pay for its food, clothing, and education. It is also, 
ultimately, as rewarding, hut most men have to wait until 
they are grandparents to appreciate the fact. 

Some will find what we have written a justification for 
conservatism and the sexual status quo, and they will be 
wrong. We do not consecrate the natural, just because n is 
biologically true; men, for instance, have a natural disposi¬ 
tion to homicide and promiscuity* w r hich is not a recipe for 
the happy survival of society. 

If this book is a prescription for anything - and it isn’t 
intended to be it’s for a radical rethink of the relationship 
between the sexes, a relationship wc can at last base on fact 
rather than theory. With the knowledge of who we arc and 
why, we can clear the landscape of the clutter of prejudicial 
nonsense. There is no point, for instance, in laws and cduca 
tion.il theories which both deny the differences between men 
and women, and then seek to eradicate them, We can clear 


rhe air, too, of the atmosphere of sexual ridicule and re¬ 
crimination. Women need nor blame their supposed failure 
on men* and men need neither fear ruir deride the efforts of 
women to beat them at rheir own game. 

And when, rhe air and the ground are cleared, maybe we 
can hope rhar men and women will he more honest about 
how they .tcrually fed, and happier to be themselves. They 
may be relieved that they no longer have ro strive towards 
the inevitable disappointment of something which in their 
hearts they know to he vain and illusory, Liberated by 
honesty rather than imprisoned b> sell deception, they will 
have the confidence to strike their Own balance between love 
and ambition, tenderness and striving. Vi e can hope for an 
end to the slogan**, lor slogans do not change facts, and an 
end to the sterile pursuit of artificial equality; an abandon 
menr of the arduous and unnatural process of denial and, 
instead, the enjoyment of our natural selves; the greening of a 
new relationship between men and women; a celebration of 
difference. 
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ft ii. Wechiler, among arisen . .'Carat, J E. arid SthemfeU, A.; McCimiknesi. D., i<, 
p. 7 ti Nicolnin, J-i l.liiyj, El and Aft her, J. 'ihee Gnseiral Reterenees: 

"Our iindingi tuiihrm . . * Wc L hster T D. 

p. 14 . Whal JI 1 L-Jf lv bnlish . .' Hu.Il, C. • Lyyii. 

The maUi gn,up LhattSpiHimny .' MiillieS, J 

p l(. ’The ?rra where the blggCftl ' ! iMlUBiSy ], T, cl air (rittl, J, E, Iftd Sehcmldd, 
A.; Harm, L. J. (Set General Keh reni.e*ij 1 Ste.l.,ce, M. G. 

I Inc iLiennsc whc» hat Trviewcd Haros, |.. J 
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'A typical resi . Harris, L J. 

p. t*. "From school ii^c onwards . Iwlqw.C F, and fteubow. R M4 Benbow. L I 1 
and Stanley r J. C.., (i9»o) and (ifrBj) 

'fiiiys jlscs have (he Superior . , ‘ Bu rg v A,; Garas, J F and Schemfeld, A. 
p. 17. ‘The bfiteT spatial ability lljrru, L j fij-ff) and [rnliL Mftjjir- M. fl . 
Macc-aby, t. and jacldm, N., 8s gfll. :iee General Re tec cull-..: 

'It has been show 11 ,' MeGuertness, D. 14?*!' (See General ftjtfwtrawJ jnd 

Rienisi.h, j. M, 

'Girls *ay Vhepp* ‘("•■irai, J, F jihJ Seheinfeld.. A-; Hams,!.. J (197.H; and 
(11 ], MeGuihnrov D,; Maccoby, E and jidiin, N„ 7;-^ (SreGcneril 
Rtfcrctvccs.) 

Boys outnumber . ' Durden-iintih, J. and Simone, D. '.See General fide tenets ■, 

MkOumiK^, P. [ijHj), 11 and: uj-19, 

"Girls and women hear.. .‘Girai. J. F,. and 5 chdnftM, MiGumncss. P (imkv 
O97SI and u? 7 ?}. 

p. c 8 . 'Men and women wn ' McGmnrscin, D. <1976' and 119791- 
1 hey jtc more sensitive to the red!, u above. 

't hey have j better visual . ' Hardwick. j. M., (See Genwail References) ioa; 

B-uffery, A H. W. anJ Gray, j. A. r McGuiniKfei. D. (197*1 and 1 >979), 161. 

"Men ux bcitLc , . SieCimnnea-t. D. (1 97*] and (W?), 

’They have 4 wider . ■ " ay above 
’They Have more rods ' is above. 

’U-'nmrn react faster . r , os; Rem inch, J hi , Resrak, R <See (knttal 

’In a sample t?f v-i.-li adults..,' fiitri, J E. and Sthrinieid, A 
'Jn ddUhood and nuriarity . Md.itmness, D. Ii*?*) *H*I <19791 
'7 here is strong evidence . . Carat, |. E. and Schemfrhl, A, 

'Women's iw.s*#* . ' Rienn-ch, J. M ; Hkitt, C- pf 
p 19, Wntnen are tftiter at . . . 1 Bjrdwiclt, J. P , 101; lldfengj, K. R. and Htjyeng*, K H 

J.OJ-DH. 

'Older ftmala . . .' UhGuiamu, D. (1976}; Yuamit, A. D. 

■Sr-B diffcnmce* have been rtcjrti . . -■ Hutr. C, 97- 
'It sEt'i-ns umraliitk lv deny . ' Rryrah, R , so*- 

CHAPTER TWO 

p, a*. 'Tt itmk tniLfcrttopit ciamitijiin.h .. Gay* R ?' and McEwtn. B. S -^e General 
References),, tat [J; McF-wrn, B. 5 . (19S1I anil '.i-iHr), Rjisman, G. and Field. 

F. M. 1 19^ r) and (1975), 

p, 17 . * Their cunnsiry Arouitd , ■ * Dotnrr, 0 - article*; frt*y h R. V. and Mtl-ttflt, R- S, 

1S« Genersl ft^IrtervLev!!, 101.-15; Conti, K A . let-, McEwetl, B ?i. arciklr-s, 
Haiinun, ti. and held, R. M„aitidn, 
tunher notjfnh revealed . Hines, M.; Gitilm, j. L . et at 
'There is j urapbiL . . .' Gov, R. W and McEwtn. B. S., 115-iy 
p. a*. ' Thr brain"aCftrudJog ip. . ' Whlnon, S. 

'Atirnnsrs. tan, now . ' Gnr, R W. acid MlF wen, R. Phortcnix, C. H. 

p. 19. ""The brviniof male and female . . Gorstu R- A, 'mKa.i. 

'Male rais ire bcitet. .' Goj. R jfwJ Me-Ewen, &-A-, si -li, Hoycnga, K. R. 

and Hoyenfla, K. (See General Referentet>. 

The Case ol Jane is based em EhrharJt, A A., articles; Ehrhardl, A. A. and Baker 
Fhrhatdr, A. A. and Me^i-Bihlliu^, H. V L. j nudes. Hliit. , Kaplan, 

A. (r,, Reinneh, I. M., artiLles. Recno^li. J. M, and ^aundcfa, S. A 
p it, The Ctft of ChIiAt 1* hased on H wtr, t ., Rest e ■ Ncihen, Rem is^h, J M., a rriLiei: 
Ro%et, J jod Netlejr , C- 

p it. 'The findings of this study , Knmrily, j M rfhfIn; RoaikIi, J, M .old 

Saunders, S. A., Shapiro, El IL et al.. Siler-Kohodr. T- Al-r Siijeidcjx A. and 
Rc-i mcch ,| M.. Y atom, I. D., c r at. 

The C ase of Jim is based on Reimsch, J. M, itTKln; Rrkuseh., I M. and SiunJcrv 
S A.^ Saunilrrs, S. A. and Rein is* h, J. M., Yalom, I. D., etal. 
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p. jj. 'The psychologist Pr June . .* Rmotich, J M. inkles; Remii^h, j. M. tnd 
launders, S. A., iaurukri, A. .1 'id RcuiislIs, J. M. 
p. I he case of !ujis. nee Juanita 11 hated tin R.-rn, I., ei it., Impcfatlti-McGtift.ky , J. r ei 

al arficlcv. 

p. 56 ‘At om: of them sums . . ' Rons, A. S, 

CH.AfTER THREE 

p Thehttt indiLaijoni. .'Ourdcn-Smldi.J. (SeeGemtal RdereikoJ, mMeClnnt, 
J., 4rt il!c». 

'Nomerouj studies , - ‘ Botler, S.; Flor I Icnry, I’.; I Ian Imran, R, A., rt ah: Hinn, 
M , 1 npLis, | and LiwtOfl | S ; Rimurn- D. and Harrbntan, ft , himnr.i, |J. 
articles; McGlone, J. irtider; Tucker, IT. ht ; Wnlescin. S. j metes 
p. 41 Teits have measured . . 'Tucker, D. M. 

'Men faced with j itsr . .' 1 larru, L. J. (i^ftl, McGlunc, J. [13801 
'Anufhct pcclc of ihc puajje . . (.Jordan, H. W. r Hines, At. 

'Men who -1JT known . . C.Juliri.S. j. i".; Hiinia, Vi. ; Ricitifeh. ]. M JrtiLki. 

'New feut-P reh has added . . ' Riniwra, T). an-d Hanhman, R. A ; ^imura, D ivS;) 
and in conversation 

p. 44 ‘.viii-. i L<mfirmed by uilier . , Matter, C. A. and m eonveruiion. 

p. 4f. ’A ItjJtnis (Janadun. .' Virlcson, S. fijpff;- and LySjj and 10 conversation. 

"Th-.- dilttrences in brain . Hams, L. J. 11978) and It y8.ij; Hmea, M and irt 
Converutkm, Njbefg, N. aTtu. lev. Resialt, R. ■ See GiracraE ftefecerti.LTL;, 
and in tnnvemrkini yt itlefroqij 5 , £ 1 ^-7 H-> ainl Ii98j}annl in Cnntentatimc 
'! here is a fun her difference j . ' Ituilcr, S.; tlurJen-Siruih, 54, Harris, L, J [ i-ocBj 
and 1 1 $fs 1 ,, Hines. M„ Levy, J jjid m fanversaricin, McLikmc. | ankles, 

'The supericrnry of women , , .' Kimura, D and Harshman, R ,Vj Kimora, D. 
lypit-t) and in convertai inn. 
p. 4*. 'Saptira Viidnm , ' Wirlcsurt, S.: 1 978). 

r, 47. "I n women The tarpon, . Dc Laeevstc Uramyinc, l , cl d- articles, in cotivcrsation 
with Kimura. L>. and Hines. M. 

'And the laiesr research ' m conversation *irh Hities, M 
p. 48 "Stinie vcientihissn^gesi .Butler, 5 .; WcGuinness, D., 4 5 —4 ft. Resralt, R., tu?.- 
1J4, Vt-'ulesurL,. S. (197I) and (198)) and m inAKniunp. 

Jiidr J WitJeM rn drill ,.'Watc«m, i. ! L 978:•- 

CH AFTER FOUR 

p s i. ‘He or she cumei inro . . 1 Diamond, M 

'Rats develop bigper - „" juraska, J M, amclei. Result, R, ficc General 
References;, 104-06. 

p. J4, ‘K inerts itared m . ' R-es-tab, ft , yK 

"In hulriarn-. |ihi . Etc.il .1 k , R., Sri-tOI, Sflitlt, A.. JJ-JJ. 

Tl>c (Jase uf Genie, McGluhulia. I>. (.Set General Rttfcrawcsi. kit -H7. 
p. |t. ' Al A tew boUrt old . McGniinnm, 1 >. trttdci, fticmsch. f M 

When n uiunci to sound 1 McCnjinneo., P articln and m General HrffiemH, 
7 S-»i 

‘Hahr |yrls ire more ,. Unit, C,; MdGuknm, LJ riyrti’ 1 . 
r - f* 'One study inwlm.. Mctiumness, D , 90 

'Fr-nm the cradle ' Huts, C McGuinness, LJ. article-*.; Keimsch, J. M4 Resral 
R . L09 

‘Boys sre mure active . .' Komtr, A F., I Iuit, t... M^uhiimss, D. articles 
‘At four months old . . ' McGuinness. D. afri^Iei-; RlujIl, R.. lyy- 
‘A one -week -old haby . ' kornee. A. F ' Kaj^in, |. r Mcll.uinncii, l> aeficlec, 

p. I” That bias in git I* ‘ Hurt, ( McGuinncw. D amcl&j R&Mk. R .. mj-j, Ricnssch, 

j M 

Tfl a study Of i-4 I cat . . .' lluiErey. A. U . tt. .ind Gray, j. A-. Hjttis, L. |. Artitk ■ 

■hee C.tiicJal Refeteftee*); Ricniith, |, M 
p. {1. "At the Ag.e uf three . .' Hiffn, L. J- (197IJ, 

V-hcniniy have devised ' Guldlu r p.. S j ntl I tw, M,; Hiatt, 1 




’"'The boy more niiiifaljy Harris, L. ]. ( ty-vl- 
f>. ' According to title Frt^ltKh.. Hurt, C. 

'Thpr< [hey will play . .'Gam, J I and Schcmfdd, A (Sec Genera I Referenced, 
Hjrr Mr. L. J. iriiclcj, I Itnlt, C 

in the playschool class room . .. Garv, J, L. and kihemteld, A , Harm, L. I 
articles; Hurt, C., MeGuumess, £>. arncles.. 

'A fhrwctjfficr ' Hurt, C. General Reference* i, 9ft; McGinn W-vc. I) (1*7*3, 

' Ry tjir * nc csi 1 four.. .' Gara i, J. F a nd Sc hemfekl, A • „ FL in i*c h , J M . Ikcm, A„ 
». iw- 

' boys tend not to bother , Kagan, J.| Sunonimith, B 
Royi will makr up '■cones . ,'Cami, j, K and Scheinfclcf. A ; Matron Srrmh B. 
p. fk*. 'Uojft'gimct mv(>ht Diamond, M , Harris, I j anklti; Hun. C . k i f ,un, j., 
Section-Smith, R 

I he Case o( Mandy n based tm fk urtr ftycjrth j* The (.4M t»f J ane (See 
Chapter Tw'Oj 

p. *1. in one iTudy of ruar'w-ry ■ McGufttncK, & {197*! 

'F’vcn in the Israeli Tiger, L., and .Sheplier, J 
'Rut a tew lonely , / Ml<I u 1 nneu b £>. f , ; j to* 
p. tiL. ' “kn difference rcicureli . . as above, 75. 

'flrti-ys are jeriiially better ' McGee, M- G.; MrCutmtct* D.. 114-90 
it jv Hot the relative ' McGilintWIt, f> 11*79). Reefak. R,. cWnlesori. S 
(i* 7 *1 

' “li is clear ihat rhe .„MeGumness, D., 70. 

Roys do bener chan . , , Lolthejn, M, T ec al 
p. ft). ‘TIil female infant's . ' Harris, L. J. mrNi; McGuiitncm, L>.. *9- 

' Al all afjes kiwnti -six . .' Puffery. A H. W. and Gray, J. A.; Gar ji. | F and 
Scheitlftid, A.; McGinn neti, D arris In 
'A study of nine and ten , ,' Hunt, L. J lf*?K 
p. *4. 'As earK j«, the ace of six . . .' Wulrson, S. (n?*- 
p. ft$. "in the early school years McGuinncis, D 1; 1*793. 

'Over 93 per cent ..Relink. EL, wj. 

"‘Hidingthe knowledge McGuiAmn, H-, 

CHAPTER F(VE 

p. to. "iris rtseniul .' Mekgcs, F. T ,>nd Hamburg. D. A. 

p. 71, 'fc u now accepted ..Hardwick, J. ;vt General Reformer*}, 1*]; Kopeta. H-; 

Hmcnga K p. jnd HicvengJ, Ik. i • V'£ GeriL na I RcfatcflLeij. i 'Lx,— Jt; MckgL't. 

F T, jtmJ Hamburg, D A.; Meccani. P. K-; Mnirnan, M-; Roni, A. 5 and Rlbci, 

P. £, 

p. T2. 'LvoJurmn has equipped Mvkgi 1 I. and Hamburg, D A , Memin, I', R,r 
Kora, A. i. and Rossi, P. E. 

'Progesterone, on the . ' Kopera, H 

p. 7J in rcoFuinonary terms. ' Melege*, F. T ,klJ Hamburg, □. A. 

P- T+- "i>pc studs has found . ^Cour, M. H 

"Musi Female- pfiimm ■ - ■' Llalrun. k. artielei-, Me*sanl, 1 J - K-. Mnyer, K. H 
'ii-yrr-i' ^nd r 151)71,7B-* 

"" The ptythnlogi l a I •' Mrkgn, f E and Hamburg, Li, A- 
p ’j. The Gin of Moira, m convcfurkm, Kacheride Dalian 
p. -ft. ’'“l-roni mirusc to man . . Moyer, K. t hnsik {isji^E. t- 
""Human aggression ii, . .' Suss, A. H. 

"Firsi, they inJihcd , N Moyer,. K E, book iyK7.l1 a, (i-*j — 4s 
"If thr male it Lasctaird ’aiahoMt 

ilifiul just 4 matter ' I loyingj, k R. .Hid I lo^ ny.j. K.. ^4 1 1 .>. RL-lniv.h, 

]. M. and Saunders. S |,;Rubin I R i artn.lFs. 

p. ■'7 The ilate trf hnka is hayetl m tht- tame research us The (.m uf CarijErtir iSdc 

Gupln Two), 

p -rs The Case of Cotin ii based on rJic same rrMtJtch as Thr Cate ol Jim C^« i .hapii 1 

Two 1 


June KcimicJi . Kcinisch, J M 

ii is not |u-iT aAtteciiion . . Hoicqu. k h. and Hoi'enfy, K.. lit-jA: Rei-nint, 

J M and Saunders, S A. 

p --t 'Theimnt plaoil . ' Huycnga, K. B. and Herym^a. K-, H-fii Rn^Nriken, F., 
ft over, J, and Nctley , C. 

P Ito, 'Most criminals . Moyer, K.-Ii, artRcle Li*S7•, book ■ 1-ok?), a t tr- 
'•One study reveals ' J’ertky, H,. er jI. 
p Kt "All their old annsocial tendencies . » Moyer, K. £. » l? r- +E . 

Tkr lj paidiy fm jggieisinn / lloyenga, K n and Vfoyengj, K,. i Pm 
in *rtt?riser ten , T ," ia«w as ahoire, 

'hoy*, as they grow up . . Kaftuct, J.; Mayer, K. E_ (19871.4 

'When vairkithg kIcvuIm .'Garai, J, E. and SchemfrLJ, A. 
p.8a, 'According to j study , Vui/ffg Peopfr jh (hr go's, 

■\ study of reiponses to f FLeimvrh, J, M. ind 'iaursdets-, S A- 
it has been found rhar. , Macccbr, L. and Jecklm. N (See General Kefcrunccs', 
*. 19 - 

"At iht extreme , . .' Moyer. K £. bouk | tjN?}, 4. 

'In nra- iludy, a vainpV ' Rciniwh, J. M ond S,aiihdrn, S A 
p * 1 ' A v Walter Gove . . ,' Gove, W, R. 

'W'hen it tomes to dominance . Vdlc. Wv i!>cr General References I 
'Young male humans . . Hunringfcrd. E . H and 1 urncr, A. k . 1 v;. 
p H4, ',Ar the University of Chicago . van-Williams, R, 

Amaltcr study ■ - -" Huyiri tua. K - S- j rial Hoyenga, K. P. r *7J—7*. 
p H5, 'The pursuit Ilf powfiT .. Gnldberg, ^ FSci.- Grneral RdrTrntrs'. 

'To rise rn ■" si me as above, 

CHAPT ER SiX 

p HU. A leadline Daniih . ' Nyborg, H. ii9biij. 

P Hv, "Malt IQ scores Haytnga, K. B. and Ffnytnga, K. P i^cc Genrul Rcktencrv, 
1S7-JSI H. attiLlc*. 

'A tilcnr Ketch , ,' Ocnhow„ C. P. and Stinley, J. C articks, 

' I he male hormone hrhardt, A. A. artKles, Mampson, t. and kimura, D„ 
Heir, I), and Crowley, W .. Hoyenga. k. 6. and Horcnga, K., 1 40- 4Tt Rover, J 
and Nttky. C. 

p mj. '.Musi boys item to . . .' M, (iumnevs, l>. 1 197*; . 

p 41 'Men hod ii cj 4 icc . ' Harris, |_ J. JTtidcs iScC tkiiEral Rtfi;rcilU."flk McGCt. 

M. G-; M ci.. u 1 line ll, D- 

'Rrwarth min human ' i rhjrdi, A A. artitlcir; Hamfvwni, F artd kimura, f> 
jltidct; lb qengiu K & mJ Hoyeng.i, k , 117-j*. Him, C General 
References), 11H4 IVyhcwg,H articles, 

' t ccnugc girls whose . Dalton, k„ ankles. 

Hie L nr of Laihe-nne is based on the same research as The Case of Jane jk'L 
Chapter Two). 

p 41. 'Previous siudirv of. / Baker. amt Erhjifdt. A A 
A new study m i*rfF* - - , H !ihutc. V. J!., cl ml. 

p <i 1 Hk Caw of Gmciir it haicd an the »amm rmiTth qv Hir t>ye nf Curoljite >ii:c 
ChiptET TVo). 

Thr varimtnm is re laird ‘ Hampsisn, F and Kirrtum, D Utkin; Rnvuthil, k 
p 44 1 &t*y-v with XXY ' Ibiyenga. K. Ei and Hoy-mga. K. TV, 14*. Nyhnrg, Ii. artkles. 

Ratcliff l*. S. G. 

' And buys whose , Y'mfcun, I D„rtiL 

( He lery higheit levd " Heir. [> and Crowley, W., Hoycngj, It. B and 
I luyengr. k , Nybthrg, 11, amsles. 

p 4) "txpefimtnii ltav c bten . . Hoyenga, A. B. JjiJ Hoymga. h_ r 141 4J.; 
fkiKiirrmin, D.,« aL. jfihdts, Klaabcr, E. L, ci al. ' 1971:. 

"'"Siroitg automatnicTi ' Broveinian,D. i*te). 
p 4* ViiimiiY cjpiciTy fm . . /HimpuM, 1 11J Kjfnuq, Q. jmdei; Klaihn« E L„el 
al. 1 E-jJlii. Nt liurg, H. aniLlev 
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"Ocher tats . ., RoHitihii, K. 

p. 97 - 'Studies of school -agi- . * Mayertga, K. B. and IW«n[i. K-. 4 

( Fof ioAtamce, wh«i girls, ' b™ in ihaVr. 

Cff AFTER SEVEN 

p. 99 'The filler Ujs . . ' Wilson. G. n. din I Nui, D K- R , 

p. :Cpe„ "Wiihrtnw. nlafc i bmil I he mjrc . . * Eysenck. H. ]. ( I VT 1 ) I - 

l We a-nr natum t KiiMt Mureern. B t . p. 41H 16. Symons, JJ,, 9- 1 10. 

"In many surveys ' Hoyenga, K I) and Hoyenga,, K (See General References . 
Hc^jzi Mi.irwirm ( ft t. a Wilson, G_ t). and Nias, f).X, R , i u 

p. 103* ’Professor Kins . . _' Eysenck, H. |. (1979). 

tBio?iMO« f rbe i|g^rtisirtn + . .' Hpyenga. KL. ft. and Hj>y«P$a, It,, : s 1-17; 
NlH(Ult|)E9 P- aftd Mj 4 », LJ. K. &., SffflOFft, £L, 

p 15 + ‘In 1 woman’?. menstrual cycle, . ' Rude, R, W , Hal„H f: Messam, P.j ftnsii, 

A F,. and P, F .. Wiliam, G D, and Nm, [), K B., H1, 

‘En men,. 1 csreotcTonc . . ’ Nicschlug, t. 

'Sexual iwinncis .. J ftitdvcick, I M,„ U i u , Buck, R. a il.. ze^, Gzhcnion, 
£. and Roipe, H.; Wilson, G. D ind Nus, D. K 13t. 

'^1 title girls. huWcvet. do dream . . - Hoycciga. K. B and HOfCOgA, K., I^d; 

Dr. 190- 

'High conccnrmioru n| ." &' Andrade, R. G., Mursrein, ft. E.i+u-z^i Wilson. 

L P and Nias, H K. B, h 79 .1 Ji. 

'A mate-voice diotr . ' Nieschlag,. £. 

p 10V. Hut u word of camion , ,' Huntingford, F. H, and Turner. A K 140. 

1 "There ncemii in he no - -' Kinsey, A,, cl al- 
'En an American questionnaire ., ■' Mumem. ft- I . 411, 

'Men. deprived of sex. . Murue in, ft. I ., 411 

p. 1 on. 'tn men,, rhr kev .' Diamond, M , Gdlao. F' and Fnrb, C,; Ffoyenga, K. ft, and 
Hoytnm. K , jiy-jo; Mursitin, ft. I., 4c;. 

'Women jrt not . .' Fh.iv, j. and E h.i», V.„ Hiiyenga, K. B. and Hoy clip, K., 117* 
10; Muntrin, B. L. 41*: Sfmwi, D„ 170-H14, Victch, R. and Gnffiit, W 
'Two magazines , , Syuwm, D-, itHI- 
1 Che ■same findings r Simons, D„ i^S -79 
p 10S, 'Fftlntncentfid lohe . Wilson ( G D. and Nias, D K ft , jo, 

' M ln muvi M.n.ecTiea . .' Ford. C, S. and Beach. C. A. 

'Vt-h.cn che ctwHienme . . .' Dormer. G. (19*0)1 Muraiem. B. I.. 418. 
p, jevj, 'With thevi mhuift • ‘ Beck,. S. ft. 

'filial grjnScan™ . ' Muntrm. ft iX--^7; Cantian, F M 

'Tilts » j!«i, Cnr women, . L Muntein, B, I., 41 j. 

'One imecnimg study ■ , / Miirsirin, ft I., 411 ic 
p. .1 iq. ' H Womendu rend. . .' Hoytup. K. ft. and Hoytit|iJ H K., jot, UiImmi.G D, and 
N'us, D. K. B., 

p 1 1 c 'Thtry Lrer+airtly ftci-d Irtvt . / CaftHih, F M 
' tr iv h*rd to talk io ,,**rne si ihovt 
"Another min, told ■.same as ahove- 


CHAFTi* EIGHT 

p. 1 1 y. 'One rhr most drtnitK . ' ComforT, A . I .angrvin. R . Vkilmn, G. D Jiticlcv; 
VitwOt G- D. Jiid Ni.it. D. K. B., 104 - 07 . 
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ROBIN SKYNNF.R/JOHN CLEESE 


Life 

and how to survive it 

THE NO. J BESTSELLER 

’On every page you will find insights that wilt cue 
straight to the heart of your own Jiff' Djtly Alui/ 

Why laughter really is the best medicine 

Why grief can be gixxl for you 

Why work ts essential to our psychologies! being 

What mid-life crisis me jus la you 

What we can team from the Japanese 

Why I wing is the best education we can ever have 

En their brilliantly cutertaiTilng,. enlightening and 
inspiring new book, Rohm Sky finer and John Get sc 
take on die big issue: life, and the challenge of living, 
in all it* myriad guises. The result is the essential guide 
to surviving lile’s ups and downs - at home or in the 
workplace, u a member of a family or as a member of 
society. 

We are all searching for a healthier, happier, more 
satisfying life, hut it's the journey that matters, not the 
destination, ikytmer and Cleese arc the perfect 
travelling companions, 

L Enormously important , . . Skynner is a rare guru’ 
Daily Telegraph 


ANTHONY CLARE 


In The Psychiatrist’s Chair 


Many of us have been enthralled - perhaps even 
appalled - by the revelations that have spilled out of 
\nthony Clare’s riveting Radio 4 series, hr The 
Psychiatrist's Chair, Here, he takes twelve of his most 
interesting interviews, prefacing each with a. brief essay 
on what lie, as a psychiatrist, felt before, during and 
after the encounter, In The Psychiatrist* s Chair nor 
only offers astonishing insights into the psyches of I he 
famous bur also turns the tables and allows the reader 
into the psychiatrist's head. 

'Ar thur Ashe is emotionally super-controlled to the 
point where he kept his AIDS condition secret even as 
he talked of his fascination wirh death. Sir Peter Hall, 
no less death-fixated, was thus spurred on to cram his 
days full of diverse activity to ovcr-achicvc. Ren Dodd 
acknowledged |iusi weeks before Inland Revenue 
dropped in that well, yes, of course he liked money, 
but he didn't hoard it, A riveting read which allows us 
a more letsurclv appreciation of what was actually 
revealed' Publishing News 

'The element of dispassion gives Clare’s own 
conversions their best moments. He ts admirably 
quit k to see when someone n a tying to put him off the 
scent and is not afraid to keep probing at a tender area 
* . . In these exchanges , . , there is the raw scuff - the 
fears, rhe doubts, above -ill I he bloody perseverance - 
id actual human life, and this makes gripping radio' 
Independent on Sunday 


NF.IL ASHER SILBERMAN 


The Hidden Scrolls 


Pew ancLcnt documents have eseerted ■such mystical 
powers m rht- Dc;*d Se,i Strolls, 

These rannantc of a pan civilisation have been at the 
heart of disputes ever since their discovery in caves in 
rhe desert b} Bedouins in the J 940 .S- 

Neil Silbcrman chronicles die history - the Scrolls, he 
beheves, arc the writing of militant Jews in iidiam 
rebellion against the might of the Romans - as well as 
unravelling the religious, sdiolarl} and political 
quarrels and debates of die twentieth century. Now, 
wirh their availability for international srudy, the 
Scrolls will suggest a new way of thinking about both 
the past and the present for Jews and Christians alike, 

Fhe S lidden Strolls is a fascinating, multi-layered story 
of atieieut oppression and modern suppression. It 
makes powerful, passion ate reading, 

‘International intrigue, scholarly arrogance and 
ceeuirrit personalities populace this examination of 
wh,ir rhe Dead Sea Scrolls really tell us , . , both a 
sturuling indictment of the small cadre of scholars who 
controlled access to the Scrolls for decades and a 
marvellous revisionist reconstruction ot the ancient 
community who produced rhe Scrolls ... I lis depiction 
oi the interplay between ancient history and ns 
manipulation by nations quacks and pettv academic 
ts terrific 1 Kirkus Review# 


ROBERT BAUVAL/ADRIAN GIL,BERT 


The Orion Mystery 


l : or thousands of ycar^ the pyramids have stood, 
imposing and c nig matte, refusing to give up their 
secrets. 

• \X liy did the Egyptians really build pyramids? 

* What lies inside the Great Pyramid's hidden 
chamber and what awesome secret, unseen for 
4,500 years, could be concealed! there? 

BauvaL and Gilbert have spent over ten years 
investigating ilk- mysteries of ihc pyramids. Their 
conclusions have split the academic establishment. 

'Absorbing and fascinating , . , how they reach their 
conclusions is dearly and nvc singly told .., highly and 
compulsively readable' SaittLiy Times 

‘A discovery about the pyramids that could change our 
whoie v i u w oi huina n h isn >ry' E i?tti)nv Stsiaddrd 

' Pc r suasi vc a nd sc ho] a rl v ’ ( Observer 
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What arc the real differences between men and women? 
What makes men succeed in one profession and women in another? 
Why does a man so often find a woman a mystery? 

Docs female intuition exist? 

Are men as promiscuous as women claim? 

[f so, why are women so good at finding ihcm out? 

And are these differences more than just skin deep? 

Anne Moir and David jessel explore these issues in this 
stimulating and controversial book and answer the questions that 
continue to inflame a time-honoured debate, A radical re-think 
of conventional wisdom, Brainsex argues that the brain is sexed in 
the womb. So, in the classroom, bedroom or boardroom, hoys 
will always be boys. And girls will not. Indispensable to both 
sexes, this Illuminating book is .j fascinating exploration and 

celebration of our differences. 

Tor the past 30 years we have been told that men and women are 
interchangeable in every way. Now a sensational book explodes 


thr m vi h of sexual sameness 
Daily Mail 
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